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limentud  Howard  for  his  endurance,  courage,  and  skill,  but  General  Sherman 
igtit  his  former  Corps  Commander  lacked  drived  and  aggressiveness.  Should  Howard 
.  been  relieved?  The  one-armed  praying  Brigadier  General  Howard  did  a  very 
fcssional  job  when  one  considers  all  the  factors.  Howard  had  to  work  quickly  to 
.•'-■nt  an  Indian  coalition  uprising  while  mustering  sufficient  forces  to  protect  the 
::i  r:,  and  subdue  the  hostile  Nez  Perce.  He  faced  a  very  experienced  foe  wlio  had 
means  to  fight  a  war  in  a  very  demanding  terrain.  On  the  other  hand,  the  army 
improperly  equipped  Howard's  substandard  soldiers.  Howard  had  to  prosecute  the 
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.•:.p  i  r.h  b  i  s  mission  . 
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ABSTRACT 


HOWARD'S  COMMAND  AND  CONTROL  OF  IDAHO'S  NEZ  PERCE  WAR  BY 
MAJ  Charlaa  K.  Ford,  USA,  128  pagas. 

This  study  invastigatas  Brigadier  Qanaral  Oliver  Otis 
Howard's  corntnand  and  control  of  Idaho's  Nes  Perce  liar  of 
1877.  The  Nez  Perce  War  of  1877  aroused  a  wide  range  of 
emotions  in  the  public  and  military.  While  most  Easterners 
labeled  the  army  as  being  bloodthirsty  and  inhumane,  most 
Idaho  Territory  settlers  looked  at  the  army  as  lifesavers. 
Secretary  of  War,  George  W.  McCrary,  recognised  and 
complimented  Howard  for  his  endurance,  courage,  and  skill, 
but  General  Sherman  thought  his  former  Corps  Commander 
lacked  drive  and  aggressiveness.  Should  Howard  have  been 
relieved  of  command?  The  one  armed  praying  Brigadier 
General  0.  0.  Howard  did  a  very  professional  job  when  one 
considers  all  the  factors.  Howard  had  to  work  quickly  to 
prevent  an  Indian  coalition  uprising  while  mustering 
sufficient  forces  to  protect  the  settler  and  subdue  the 
hostile  Nez  Perce.  He  faced  a  very  eiiperienced  foe  who  had 
the  means  to  fight  a  war  in  very  demanding  terrain.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  army  improperly  equipped  Howard's 
substandard  soldiers.  Howard  had  to  prosecute  the  war  over 
a  vast  territory  which  crossed  several  lines  of  command. 
Upon  reviewing  the  whole  situation,  Howard  effectively 
commanded  and  controlled  his  operations  to  accomplish  his 
missions. 
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CHAPTER  ONE 


INTRODUCTION 


A  gr»«t  daal  a-f  ch»«p  wit  has  b«*n  w*st»d  .  .  .  ov«r 
th»  -fallurb  of  G«n.  HoMard'a  command  to  catch  the 
lightly  mountad  Indiana  in  a  atarn  chaaa,  but  thara 
ia  no  aort  o^  doubt  that  Napolaon  and  Von  Moltka, 
i-f  raducad  to  tha  aama  conditiona  .  .  .  chaaing  an 
Indian  raidar  ovar  hundrada  O'f  milaa  .  .  .  Mould 
■fail  in  tha  taak  Juat  aa  algnally.^ 

Army  and_ Navy  Journal.  ■  8apt.  1877 


During  tha  quartar  cantury  ■following  tha  Civil  War* 
aa  graatar  numbara  o^f  Amarlcana  haadad  waat  •  Indian  war  a 
took  thair  placa  o-f  prominanca.  Tha  wavaa  of  amlgranta 
ehoaa  aithar  tha  Oragon  Trail,  tha  Santa  Fa  Trail,  or  tha 
Smokay  Hill  Trail  aa  thair  path  to  thair  futuraa^  Following 
tha  diacovary  of  gold  in  Montana  and  Idaho,  many  aattlara, 
in  a  queat  for  land,  gold,  commarca,  or  advantura,  now 
haadad  northwaatward  along  tha  Bozaman  Trail  to  Montana  and 
Idaho.  Aa  aavaral  million  paopla  mada  thair  homaa  in  tha 
Waat,  a  showdown  ovar  land  ownarahip  was  drawing  batwaan  tha 

aattlara  and  Indiana.  Aa  a  raault  of  thaaa  ahowdowna,  943 
angagamants  occurrad  batwaan  tha  US  Army  and  tha  various 
Indian  tribaa.* 


1 


Eleven  of  theee  engaE*ni*nte  mede  up  the  Nez  Perce  Wmr 
of  1877.  The  Nez  Perce  conflict  wee  only  one  in  e  eeriee  of 
Indian  etrugglee  in  the  Weet  that  occurred  ae  the  country 'e 
leader#  and  citizen#  fulfilled  It#  Manlfeet  Deetlny.  Other 
elgnlfleant  western  conflict#  Included  the  Sioux  in  the 
Northern  Plains,  the  Klowas  and  the  Commanches  in  the 
Southern  Plains,  and  the  Apaches  in  the  Southwest.  While 
the  Nez  Perce  War  resulted  from  the  culmination  of  unrest 
due  to  the  routine  practice  of  uprooting  Indian#  from  their 
homeland,  thl#  war  1#  noted  a#,  ’One  of  the  most  remarkable 
and  dramatic  campaign#  in  all  American  history.'*  The 
army’s  pursuit  of  the  heroic  Nez  Perce  flight  over  the 
Bitterroot  Mountains  towards  Canada  1#  rich  in  lessons, 

Of  the  numerous  Indian  wars  that  occurred  following 
the  Civil  War,  the  Nez  Perce  War  is  an  excellent 
illustration  of  the  dynamic  Interactions  between  the  various 
players'  strengths  and  weaknesses.  These  players  were  the 
army,  the  Indians,  and  the  government.  Because  the  Nez 
Perce  war  produced  voluminous,  but  extremely  biased, 
first-hand  documentation,  a  modern  understanding  of  the  Nez 
Perce  War  Is  a  mixture  of  facts  and  fiction.  This  thesis 
outs  through  the  myths  and  focuses  on  Brigadier  General 
Oliver  Otis  Howard,  the  commander  of  the  Military  Department 
of  the  Columbia. 


Q*n*r»l  WllllAm  T.  Sharman,  th*  Commanding  Oenaral , 
graatly  influancad  th«  US  Army'a  approach  to  and  tha 
handling  of  tha  Indian  problam.  Sharman  dasirad  to  saa 
civilization  brought  to  tha  virgin  tarritoriaa  of  tha  Waat 
in  ordar  to  tap  tha  andlaaa  raaourcaa  of  tha  frontiar.  Whan 
tha  Indiana  intarfarad  with  thia  procaaa ,  Sharman  ballavad 
that  tha  Indiana  had  to  ba  cruahad.  Yat ,  Sharman  had 
wrlttan  tha  following  about  tha  Nat  Parca  aftar  thair 
aurrandar : 

Tha  Indiana  throughout  diaplayad  a  couraga  and  akill 
that  alicltad  unlvaraal  praiaa;  thay  abatainad  from 
aealping,  lat  eaptiva  woman  go  fraa,  did  not  commit 
Indlacrlmlnata  murdar  of  paaoaful  familiaa  which  la 
uaual  [aio] .  and  fought  with  almoat  aclantlfic 
akill,  ualng  advanca  and  raar  guarda ,  akirmlah- 1 inaa 
and  flald  fortl f leatlona .  Navarthalaaa ,  thay  would 
not  aattla  down  on  landa  aat  apart  for  tham  ampla 
for  thair  maintananea;  and,  whan  conunandad  by  propar 
authority,  thay  bagan  raaiatanea  by  murdaring 
paraona  .  .  . 

Tha  conduct  of  tha  Naz  Parca  in  thair  war  againat  tha 
govarnmant  not  only  angandarad  Amariean  aympathy ,  but 
brought  about  changaa  in  public  policy  daallng  with  Indian 
af  f alra . 


Long  known  for  baing  paacaful  and  halpful  to  both  tha 
aattlara  and  tha  military,  tha  Naz  Parca  influancad  tha 
Initial  davalopmant  of  tha  Pacific  Northwaat  by  halping  tha 
Lawia  and  Clark  Expadltlon.  In  1831,  tha  Naz  Parca'a 
raquaat  for  mlaaionarlaa  atimulatad  a  wava  of  miaaionary 
activity  which  In  turn  brought  mora  aattlara  to  tha  Pacific 
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Northw«it.  Y«t,  thtlr  r«qu««t  ultiin*t«ly  ltd  to  thtlr 
conflict  ov«r  l*nd.  Tht  Ntz  Ptrc*  wmnttd  thtir  b*lov*d 
Wallowa  Vallty  and  thalr  llfa-atylt  as  was  allowad  th«m  by 
tht  18S9  Sttvtn's  Trtaty. 

Kostilitlts  starttd  at  Slatt  Crttk  whan  wild  young 
warriors  murdartd  aattltra  who  had  racantly  wrongad  thair 
ptopla.  Tha  young  bravas  avantually  struck  down  tha 
innocant  along  with  tha  guilty  btfora  tha  ehitfs  gaintd 
control  of  tha  situation.  Howavar ,  thasa  salactad  murdars 
aacalatad  into  tha  Slatt  Crtak  massacra.  From  that  point 
on,  tha  warring  Naz  Ptrea  eonductad  thair  angagamants 
according  to  tha  racognlzad  rulas  of  civilizad  warfart  as 
notad  by  Sharman's  eommants  abovt.  Evan  though  tha  Ntz 
Ptrct  fought  against  tht  army,  many  citlztns  in  tht  tasttrn 
Unittd  Statts  optnly  approvad  of  thast  cour  *!•  out ,  humant 
Ntz  Ptrct  warriors  in  thair  futila  opposition.  In  tha  and, 
tha  Naz  Ptrct 'a  conduct  during  tha  war  and  Chiaf  Jostph's 
post-war  visits  to  tht  East  contributad  to  tha  dtvtlopmant 
of  a  mort  sympathatic  Amtrican  attituda  toward  tha  Indian 
problam.  Thair  actions  also  initlatad  soma  raforms  in  tha 
Commission  of  Indian  Affairs,  tha  forarunntr  of  tha  Burtau 
of  Indian  Affairs.* 

Aftar  tha  Slata  Crtak  massacra  ocourrad,  tha  army 
usad  forct  to  gat  tha  warring  Naz  Paroa  to  submit  to  tha 
gov  arnmant.  Not  only  did  Howard  hava  a  poorly  trainad  and 


1 1 1 -•quippad  forca  structurad  for  a  convantional  war,  ha  had 
to  conduct  military  oparations  in  axtramaly  ruggad  tarrain 
undar  vary  divaraa  advarsa  condition*. 

During  this  campaign,  avary  typa  of  climatic  hardship 
was  axpariancad.  In  tha  spring,  tha  combatants  andurad  tha 
dranching  cold  rains  which  tnada  tha  rivars  swift  and  tha 
ground  too  muddy  to  maintain  thair  footing.  Than,  as  tha 
Indians  and  soldiars  travalad  across  tha  ruggad  land,  tha 
summar  haat  drainad  thair  strangth.  During  tha  autumn,  tha 
participants  axpariancad  tha  antira  spactrum  of  tamparatura 
extramas,  At  midday,  tha  summar  haat  scorchad  tham,  whlla 
tha  night  brought  a  cold  that  in  tha  morning  laft  an  inch  of 
ica  in  thair  watar  buckats.  At  tha  conclusion  of  tha 
campaign,  tha  lightly  clad  soldiars  and  Indians  also  had  to 
battla  tha  affacts  of  a  blinding  snow  storm.* 

A  spacial  corraspondant  from  tha  California 
Asfociatad  Prass  accompaniad  Howard’s  forca  and  provldas  u* 
with  a  dascription  of  tha  tarrain  and  tha  affacts  tha 
waathar  had  on  it; 

Tha  country  is  most  wild  and  ruggad  charactar, 
pracipitou<i  mountains  and  canyon  randarlng  it 
axtramaly  difficult  for  troops  to  travel.  Adding  to 
tha  natural  obstacles,  heavy  and  continuous  rains 
have  mad*  tha  mountains  almost  Impassabl*.^ 

Howard  suffered  constant  and  marcllass  criticism  at 
the  time  and  has  not  farad  too  wall  in  the  history  that  has 
baan  recorded  sine*.  On*  military  historian  described 


Howard'!  ptrfortnanc*  •«  'latharlic'  and  aa  an  * ambarraaamant 
to  tha  army , ' • 

In  aplta  ot  tha  crlticlam  and  lack  of  aupport  from 
hla  aupariops  both  during  and  aftar  tha  campaign,  Howard 
puahad  hia  man  to  thalr  limit*  whlla  pursuing  tha  nontraaty 
Mas  Paroa  for  on*  hundrad  and  flftaan  days  and  ovar  flftaan 
hundrad  milas.  This  thasis  axamlnas  tha  af f actlvanass  of 
Howard's  command  and  control.  To  illustrata  tha  furthar 
implications  of  a  historical  study,  it  is  approprlata  to 
ravlaw  tha  Unltad  Statas  Army  currant  daflnitlon  of  command 
and  control: 

Tha  procass  through  which  tha  activitias  of  military 
forcas  ara  diractad.  coordinatad,  and  control  lad  to 
accomplish  tha  mission.  This  procass  ancompassa* 
tha  parsonnal ,  aquipmant,  .  .  .  and  procaduras 
nacassary  to  gathar  and  analyza  information,  to  plan 
for  what  to  ba  dona,  and  to  suparvisa  tha  axacutlon 
of  oparatlon .  • 

For  Howard,  affactiv*  command  and  control  will  b*  tha 
succassful  complation  of  hia  thraafold  mission.  Upon  tha 
outbraak  of  hoatilitlas,  Howard  had  tha  mission  to  calm  and 
protact  tha  sattlars,  to  pravant  a  ganaral  uprising  of  tha 
allanatad  Indians,  and  to  rid  tha  araa  of  tha  hostila 
Indians . 

First,  this  thasis  looks  at  tha  frontiar  army's 
structura,  composition,  and  charactaristlcs  to  saa  what 
assats  Howard  had  to  axacut*  his  mission.  Secondly,  wo  will 
look  at  tha  Indian's  background,  structura,  and  tha  path 


that  l«d  to  war  In  ordar  to  gain  an  undarctanding  of 
Howard'#  anamy.  To  undaratand  tha  atmoaphara  in  which 
Howard  axacutad  thla  miaaion,  wa  will  raviaw  hia  diplomatic 
action#  to  pravant  hoatilitiaa  and  hia  initial  raaponaa  to 
thair  outbraak.  Laatly,  wa  will  look  at  hia  campaign  to  aaa 
what  ha  plannad  and  how  ha  auparviaad  ita  axacution.  Tha 
thaaia  concludaa  with  an  ovarall  analyaia. 

Howard,  aa  an  Indian  fightar  and  aa  an  Indian 
diplomat,  waa  an  Important  frontiar  flgura.  Hia  own  viawa 
of  hia  frontiar  caraar  and  hia  writtan  obaarvationa  about 
tha  trlbaa  ha  ancountarad  maka  hia  racol lactlona  an 
important  part  of  any  wall-roundad  hiatory  of  tha  Amarican 
Waat,  Prior  to  tha  Naz  Parca  War,  ha  protactad  tha  Indiana 
from  tha  aattlara  whlla  working  on  bohalf  of  tha  Indiana. 
Latar,  whan  tha  aituatlon  dlctatad,  Howard  attamptad  to  g«jt 
tha  nontraaty  Naz  Parca  to  accapt  tha  govarnmant’a  offara. 
Upon  tha  outbraak  of  hoatilitiaa,  ha  proaacutad  tha 
campaign . 

In  apita  of  anormoua  logiatical  obataclaa,  difficult 
tarrain  with  challanging  and  changing  waathar ,  ahaar  bad 
luck,  and  rapaatad  diacouragamanta ,  Howard  ramainad  on  the 
trail  to  tha  bittar  and.  Did  tha  ona-arroad  ganaral  daaarva 
to  ba  raliavad?  Aftar  raviawing  all  tha  factor#  concarnad 
and  tha  aituatlon  on  hand,  ona  will  aaa  that  Howard  did  a 
profaaalonal  Job  and  that  ha  waa  crltlclzad  for  problama 
bayond  hia  control. 
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CHAPTER  TWO 


THE  ARMY 

Th«  army'R  Indian  mlssian  aiarlts  no  consideration  in 
dstormining  its  proper  strength,  organization,  and 

composition. ^ 

Qener«l  Winfield  8.  Hancock 
1876  Congressional  Testimony 

With  thousands  of  uncivilized  Indians  and  only  two 
hundred  twenty-six  military  posts,  seventeen  arsenals  or 
armories,  and  four  storehouses  or  depots  manned  by  only 
24,881  officers  and  soldiers  scattered  throughout  the 
country,  the  utmost  vigilance  was  needed  to  protect  the 
lives  and  properties  of  our  frontier  citizens.*  As 
commander  of  the  Department  of  the  Columbia,  Brigadier 
General  Oliver  Otis  Howard  had  only  eleven  posts  to  protect 
the  citizens  of  the  state  of  Oregon  and  the  territories  of 
Idaho  and  Washington.  In  addition  to  limited  number  of 
posts  and  soldiers  to  protect  the  settlers  from  the  Indiana, 
the  army's  senior  leaders  did  not  consider  the  Indian 
mission  when  structuring,  equipping,  and  training  the  army. 

In  addition  to  protecting  our  frontier  settlers  and 
travel  routes,  the  United  States  Army  in  1877  had  several 


r*ilro4d,  built  ro«da ,  and  atrun^  ttlagraph  linaa  on  th« 
frontlar.  Thay  ulao  axplorad  and  mapptd  unaattlad  Irontiar 

ara&a .  * 

In  addition,  tha  conigraaalonal  ly  controllad 
raconatruotlon  army  oi  tha  South  had  finally  andad  Ita 
occupation  of  tha  dafaatad  Confadarata  atataa,  but  tha  rola 
of  tha  army  In  domaatlc  iaauaa  contlnuad.*  Tha  Hayaa 
admlnlatratlon  uaad  troopa  In  a  dosan  atataa  to  protact 
proparty  during  a  wava  of  railroad  atrikaa.  Tha  jovarnora  o:' 
thaaa  atataa  raquaatad  tha  Fadaral  aold.*ara  to  raatora  ordar 
aftar  wa|a  raductiona  cauaad  tha  labor  riota.* 

From  tha  and  of  tha  Civil  War  until  1877,  tha  TJnitad 
Stataa  aaaantially  had  two  armiaa.  Congraaa  controllad  ona 
army  through  tha  raconatruction  acta  to  adminlatar  tha 
formar  Confadarata  atataa.  Tha  othar  army,  controllad  by 
tha  Praaidant,  conaiatad  of  tha  ataff  and  tha  lina.  Thia 
aituation  oauaad  tha  alraady  amall  army  to  hava  avan  fawar 
troopa  availabla  for  tha  dafanaa  of  tha  frontiar.** 

Amidat  all  thia  turmoil,  tha  aoldiara  and  officara 
racaivad  no  pay  bacauaa  tha  Kouaa  had  not  paaatd  tha  annual 
army  appropriation  bill  for  tha  naw  fiacal  yaar  that  atartad 
on  1  July.  Tha  Kouaa  and  tha  Sanata  could  not  agraa  on 
aithar  tha  army 'a  alaa  or  ita  proparly  amploymant . 

Having  daflnad  tha  rolaa  of  tha  army  of  1877,  tha 
army'a  organisation  la  axaminad.  For  adminiatrativa 
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purpoatts  and  to  fix  raaponaibility ,  tha  War  Dapartmant 
dlvidad  tha  country  into  tan  military  dapartmanta  which  wara 
commandad  by  aithar  a  brigadiar  janaral  or  tha  aanior 
colonal  in  tha  dapartmant.  Tha  tan  dapartmanta  wara  undar 
tha  thraa  jaojraphic  diviaiona,  aach  commandad  by  a  ganaral 
officar.  Tha  Praaidant  of  tha  Unitad  Stataa  appointad  and 
apacially  ampowarad  tha  dapartmant  and  diviaion 
commandara . * 

Although  tha  War  Dapartmant  had  aat  up  gaographic 
dapartmanta  undar  tha  gaographlc  diviaion  for  command  and 
control  aa  wall  aa  adminiatrativa  aupport  of  tha  forcaa,  tha 
boundariaa  wara  ohangad  fraquantly  or  aimply  ignorad.  Tha 
dapartmant  commandara  wara  aituatad  to  gain  parapactiva 
without  loalng  focua  on  local  conditiona  and  had  a  larga 
dagraa  of  autonomy.  Thay  maintainad  contact  with  thair  post 
commandara  and  aat  atandarda  and  guidalinaa.  Whila  tha 
dapartmant  commandara  could  normally  handla  local  Indian 
troublaa,  problama  davalopad  whan  tha  hoatilaa  croaaad 
dapartmant  gaographic  boundariaa.  In  auch  caaaa.  tha 
diviaion  commandara  had  to  coordlnata  and  anforca 
cooparation  batwaan  dapartmant  commandara.  Whan  tha  hoatila 
Indiana  croaaad  diviaion  gaographic  boundariaa,  oftan  tha 
commanding  ganaral  or  tha  Sacratary  of  War  had  to  maka  tha 
varloua  diviaion  and  dapartmant  commandara  cooparata  with 
aach  othar.* 
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Tht  Commandlni  QtncritI  ,  Cl«n«p«l  Willium  T.  Sh«rm*n , 
controlled  matters  pertaining  to  the  discipline  and  military 
control  of  the  army.  The  Secretary  of  Mar,  the  Honorable 
George  W.  McCrary,  controlled  the  fiscal,  administrative, 
and  logistical  matters  through  his  bureaus  and  staff 
department.  Hence,  the  commanding  general  did  not  have 
habitual  control  of  these  elements.  Consequently,  the 
bureaus  controlled  the  distribution  and  division  of  their 
support;  thereby,  influencing  the  operational  tempo.  The 
bureaus’  control  o*  the  assets  limited  the  commanding 
general's  control  of  his  territorial  commanders . 

The  Mar  Department  staff  consisted  of  ten  bureaus  or 
corps:  Adjutant  General's  Office,  the  Inspector  General's 

Office,  the  Quartermaster  Department,  the  Judge  Advocate 
General's  Office,  the  Subsistence  Department,  the  Ordnance 
Department,  the  Medical  Department,  the  Pay  Department,  the 
Corps  of  Engineers,  and  the  Signal  Bureau.  Except  for  the 
Inspector  General  and  Chief  of  Signal  Officer,  which  had  a 
colonel  as  their  heads,  brigadier  generals  headed  the 
virtually  autonomous  staff  elements. 

The  Adjutant  General's  Bureau,  the  custodian  of 
records  and  archives,  published  the  orders  and  determined 
which  units  received  replacements  without  consulting  the 
Commanding  General.  During  the  Nez  Perce  War,  General 
Sherman  wanted  the  2nd  Infantry  Regiment  transferred  from 
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th«  D«p*rtm«nt  of  th*  South  within  th«  Divliion  of  th«  East 
to  th«  Dspartmant  of  tht  Columbia  within  th«  Division  of  tha 
Pacific.  One*  tha  Adjutant  Oanaral  ^ot  around  to  publishing 
tha  ordar,  tha  Quartarmastar ' a  dapartmant  had  alraady  takan 
tha  laad.  Hanca ,  tha  Sacratary  of  War’s  staff,  without 
balng  raquirad  to  consult  tha  commanding  ganaral ,  datarminad 
mattars  that  diractly  influancad  tha  tampo  of  tha  military 
oparations . 

Tha  Quartarmastar  of  tha  Army  provldad  transportation 
and  all  supplias  axcapt  rations  and  ordnanca .  Tharafora,  ha 
arrangad  for  tha  movamant  of  tha  2nd  Infantry  Ragimant  from 
Qaorgla  to  Idaho.  Likswisa,  tha  Subslstanca  Buraau  and  tha 
Ordnanca  Buraau  had  to  provida  rations  and  ordnanca-^arms 
and  ammunitions -'for  tha  2nd  Infantry  Raglmant  as  wall  as 
voluntaar  units  mustarad  for  tha  crisis.  Hanca,  Howard, 
MoOowall,  and  Sharman  had  to  raly  on  two  staff  alamants , 
which  thay  did  not  control,  for  critical  rainf orcamants  for 
tha  Naz  Pares  War.^* 

Tha  othar  dapartmants  wara  tha  Judga  Advocata 
Oanaral 's  Dapartmant,  rasponsibla  for  ravlawing  military 
courts  and  providing  tha  Sacratary  of  War’s  lagal  advica; 
tha  Madieal  Dapartmant,  chargad  with  haalth  and  hygiana  of 
tha  army;  tha  Pay  Buraau,  whosa  pay  agants  travalad 
andlassly  to  distributa  soldiars’  wagas;  tha  Corps  of 
Enginaars,  rasponsibla  for  conducting  survays  and  mapping 
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txpcditlona  plua  ovaraaaing  co«at«l  and  harbor  conatruc^^ion ; 
and  the  Signal  Corpa ,  chargad  with  waathar  (oracaating  and 
communicatlona ,  aapacially  tha  amarHing  tala^raph 
natwork .  * 

Rank  haavy  and  politically  In  tuna  with  tha 
Waahlnjton  aatabl lahmant ,  buraau  chlafa  anawarad  only  to  tha 
Sacratary  of  War  and  funotlonad  outaida  of  Sharman’a 
authority.  Likawlaa,  tha  diviaion  and  dapartmant  staffs, 
working  fop  thair  buraau  chlafa.  functlonad  outaida  of  thalr 
cotnmandar'a  authority.  This  total  aaparation  of  tha  staff 
from  tha  lina  gava  tha  buraau  chlafa  thalr  own  mlni-armlaa. 
Whila  tha  ataff  alamanta  anawarad  only  to  tha  sacratary  of 
war,  tha  diviaion  and  dapartmant  commandara  anawarad  to 
Sharman , ‘ • 

Tha  problam  was  ona  of  control .  Sharman  had 
ragulatory  control  ovar  military  affairs;  McCrary  had 
regulatory  control  ovor  ataff  and  fiscal  mattara.  Whila 
Sharman  announced  raquiramanta  to  conduct  a  campaign, 

McCrary  sat  priorities  for  his  staff,  Furtharmora,  fiscal 
and  staff  control  affected  troop  operations  within  a 
dapartmant  by  influencing  tha  distribution  or  diversion  of 
personnel  and  supplies.  As  an  example,  Sherman’s  concern 
was  with  tha  Naz  Parca  War,  but  tha  ataff  assigned  some  of 
tha  few  available  soldiers  to  tha  East  to  put  down  tha  labor 
riots . 
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With  an  undaratandin j  oi  tha  rolaa  and  organization 
of  tha  army  of  1877,  lat’s  axamlna  who  mada  up  tha  army. 

Lika  tha  Jloraan  lagiona  or  tha  Britiah  axpadi  tionary  forcaa 
in  India,  tha  U.  S.  Army,  although  compoaad  of  many  man,  had 
a  paraonallty  that  diaplayad  dlatinctlva  traits  and 
charactar latica ,  which  wara  strongly  Influancad  by  tha  Civil 
War .  » 

Aa  tha  raunifiad  country  mustarad  out  ovar  a  million 
aoldiara  from  tha  victorious  Union  Army,  the  damographica  of 
tha  army  that  Howard  had  aarvad  in  for  four  yaara  changad . 
Tha  Union  offarad  Confadarata  priaonara  of  war  fraadom  in 
axchanga  for  thair  sarvica  in  fighting  Indians.  Howard 
would  latar  command  soma  of  his  formar  anamiaa,  now  known  as 
'Qalvanizad  Yankaas,’^* 

Tha  US  Army  could  aasily  match  tha  Franch  Foralgn 
Lagion  for  variety  of  nat ional i tlas .  In  addition  to  tha 
foralgn  born  that  fought  in  tha  Civil  War,  tha  steady  stream 
of  immigrants  from  Ireland,  Qarmany,  Franca,  Russia,  and 
othar  countries  poured  into  tha  great  malting  pot  that  tha 
United  States  had  become.  While  finding  a  cordial  home  and 
learning  to  apeak  English,  these  immigrants  could  reach 
beyond  tha  teeming  eastern  port  cites  where  thair  countryman 
often  suffered  in  poverty  and  despair.^*  Tha  waves  of 
immigrants  seeking  a  batter  life  replaced  tha  ranks  of  man 
motivated  to  merely  save  tha  Union.  Tha  New  York  Sun 
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charged  that;  .  the  Regular  Army  !•  compoeed  ot 

bummers ,  loafers,  and  foreign  paupers.*’’’ 

While  there  were  a  few  brave-hearted  man  who  enlisted 
for  adventure,  many  either  wanted  a  means  to  the  gold  fields 
or  simply  couldn't  find  any  other  work.  The  quality  of 
soldiers  did  temporarily  increase  because  of  the  high 
unemployment  during  the  Panic  of  1873.  The  post  Civil  War 
army  resembled  the  European  18th  century  army  that  had  to  be 
kept  away  from  the  townspeople.  Utley  describes  the  army 
as ; 

criminals,  brutes,  perverts,  and  drunkards,  to  name 
a  few.  But  there  were  also  active  youths  seeking 
adventure,  men  of  varying  ability  fleeing 
misfortune,  and  foreign  paupers  who  turned  out  to  be 
excellent  soldiers.’^ 

The  characteristics  of  the  soldiers  and  officers  wer*» 
a  mix  of  the  past  and  the  present.  The  army  was  unique  in 
that  many  of  the  officers  and  soldiers  were  not  whole. 

Many,  such  as  Howard,  had  lost  a  limb  in  the  war  of  the 
rebellion.  Missing  a  limb  was  not  restricted  to  the 
officers.  A  limping  cavalry  man  was  a  common  sight.  A 
Civil  War  veteran,  while  enlisting  In  a  regiment  on  active 
servi  i  in  Montana,  was  questioned  about  his  limp.  ‘It's  an 
old  wound  and  It's  only  so  once  In  a  while.  I  can  ride 
first-rate,*  he  pleaded,  and  so  was  assigned  to  duty. 

Missing  fingers  and  toes  that  were  frozen  off  In  winter 
expeditions  were  considered  only  a  minor  Inconvenience.” 

17 


Th«  tnliatad  force  var].ed  widely  in  social  and 
economic  backgrounds.  Although  It  included  some  skilled 
tradesmen,  laborers,  farmers,  and  even  musicians  and 
schoolteachers,  the  usual  monthly  pay  of  S13  to  S22 , 
execrable  living  conditions,  and  harsh  discipline  offered 
little  incentive  to  attract  a  more  elite  caliber  of  men. 
Consequently,  the  civilian  populous  looked  down  upon  the 
very  men  they  wanted  to  protect  them  from  the  native 
savages.  Since  it  appealed  to  so  few,  the  army  had  an 
extraordinarily  high  turnover  rate.  Twenty-five  to  forty 
percent  of  the  enlisted  soldiers  either  died,  deserted,  or 
were  discharged  each  year.*’ 

With  the  harsh  living  conditions  and  the  lure  of 
instant  wealth  of  gold  fields,  desertion  eroded  the  manpower 
of  the  army,  While  the  Department  of  the  Columbia  gained 
206  solders  in  1677,  they  lost  326;  173  to  discharge,  16  to 

disability,  67  for  other  causes,  23  to  death,  and  47  to 
desertion.*^  Because  the  House  had  not  passed  the  annual 
army  appropriation  bill,  the  issue  of  rations,  clothing,  and 
other  provisions  to  enlisted  men  continued,  but  the  army 
received  no  pay  resulting  in  a  decline  in  morale.  The  high 
turnover,  especially  the  desertions,  ate  away  on  the  morale, 
discipline,  and  efficiency  of  the  army. 
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Poop  training  furthar  contpibutad  to  th*  problamf 
cpaatad  by  the  high  loss  and  poor  enlistment  rates.  Company 
officers  and  soldiers  were  inadequately  trained  to  fight  the 
Indians.  The  nonconunlss loned  officers  (NCO)  and  officers  of 
the  company,  in  theory,  trained  the  soldiers  how  to  perform 
their  duties.  Severe  undermanning,  however,  limited 
training  in  the  line  units.  Except  for  the  rudimentary 
instruction  at  the  recruit  depot,  troops  received  little 
more  training  than  drilling  on  the  post  parade  grounds. 
Training  deficiencies  were  most  glaring  in  horsemanship  and 
marksmanship.  Due  to  a  lack  of  funds,  only  a  handful  of 
bullets  were  supposed  to  be  used  for  target  practice.  A 
recruit  could,  in  fact,  complete  a  five-year  enlistment  and 
never  fire  his  weapon.”* 

Predictably,  the  deficiencies  in  training  would  show 
up  in  the  battlefield.  After  the  terrible  showing  of  1st 
Cavalry  at  the  opening  battle  of  the  Nez  Perce  War,  CPT  Dave 
Perry,  a  company  commander,  underwent  a  court  of  Inquiry. 

His  defense  centered  on  inadequate  mounted  training  and  lack 
of  ammunition.  He  blamed  the  unit's  unsatisfactory 
performance  on  not  being  well  drilled  in  firing  while 
mounted.  Secondly,  he  testified  that  he  was  not  at  fault 
since  the  troops  ran  out  of  ammunition.  He  claimed  there 
was  no  ammunition  available  for  the  operation.  The  court 
cleared  him  of  all  charges.”* 
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Th«  army’s  ambarrassing  showing  against  the  Nez 
Paraa,  aspacially  Colonal  John  Gibbon’s  7th  Infantry 
surprise  attack  at  Big  Kola,  halpad  start  a  reform  movement 
in  the  army  training  program.  Four  years  later,  the  army 
formed  instructional  companies  at  the  recruiting  depots.  In 
these  companies,  recruits  receive  four  months  of  training 
before  their  first  assignment.*'^ 

While  some  felt  that  the  United  States  Army  was 
better  armed  and  equipped  than  anytime  in  its  history,  the 
Indiana  and  some  settlers  were  equitably  or  better  armed  and 
equipped  for  the  time.  Due  to  limited  funding  and  slow 
procurements,  the  Department  of  the  Columbia  was  armed  with 
a  variety  of  weapons.  The  Ordnance  Department  had  converted 
50,000  Civil  War  vintage  Springfield  rifled  muskets  to  fire 
the  metallic  cartridge.  This  Allin  conversion  shortened  the 
rifle  barrel  and  reduced  the  caliber  from  .58  to  .50.  In 
addition,  the  Cavalry  used  a  variety  of  carbines:  Spencer, 
Sharps,  and  a  variety  of  experimental  models.  The  troops 
preferred  the  Spencer,  a  .50  caliber  repeater  that  was  fed 
from  a  tube  in  the  stock  containing  seven  rounds.  Another 
popular  model  was  the  single-shot  Sharps  carbine.  In 
addition  to  the  Spencer  and  Sharps  models,  the  army  started 
procuring  and  issuing  the  1873  Springfield  .45  caliber  rifle 


for  the  infantry  and  the  1873  Springfield  .45  caliber 
carbine  for  the  cavalry.  The  cavalry  started  receiving,  as 
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a  sidaarm,  th«  ' Pvactmakar ' :  a  Col:  .49  calib«r 
r«volv«r . 

To  oomplcmont  thtlr  carbin*  and  rovolvar,  tha 
cavalryman  oarriad  a  aabar.  Howavar ,  dua  to  its  walght  and 
clumainaas,  moat  man  commonly  oarriad  a  ahaath  knifa  inataad 
of  tha  aabar  into  tha  flald.  Tha  infantryman  carriad  a 
bayonat  to  complamant  hia  rifla.  Both  tha  cavalry  and  tha 
Infantry  uaad  tha  prairla  bait,  a  laathar  bait  with  canvaa 
loopa  aawad  on  it,  to  carry  thair  baalc  load  of 
ammun i t i o  n . * • 

To  finiah  outfitting  tha  frontiar  aoldiar  of  1877, 
tha  cavalryman  tiad  hia  gaar--plckat-pin ,  cantaan,  and 
utanaala--to  hia  aaddla.  Tha  infantryman  carriad  hia  gaar 
in  a  blankat  roll  alung  ovar  hia  ahouldar ,  or  in  a 
ragulation  knapaack.**^ 

Tha  aoldiar'a  clothing  la  important  bacauaa  tha 
purauit  of  tha  Naz  Parca  oecurrad  during  tha  haat  of  July 
and  tha  anow  of  Octobar.  Koward’a  aoldiara  wora  dark  blua 
blouaaa  and  light  blua  trouaara  trimmad  in  tha  dlatinctiva 
colora  of  hia  branch  of  aarvica.  Thla  uniform,  mada  out  of 
only  ona  walght  of  cloth,  cauaad  tha  noldiar  to  roaat  in  tha 
aummar  and  fraaza  in  tha  wintar.  Tha  abaanca  of  aaaaonal 
clothing  Inflictad  undua  hardahip  on  tha  aoldiar.  Howard ' a 
column  laft  Idaho  in  July  with  only  ona  uniform  with  which 
to  andura  tha  aavara  awinga  in  waathar  condltiona. 


During  th«  Nez  P*rc«  war,  th*  twal v«-pound  mountain 
howitzer,  the  two-pound  Hotchkise  mountain  gun,  and  the 
Gatling  gun  supported  the  campaigning  cavalry  and  Infantry. 
While  some  hailed  them  as  super  weapons  that  could  disperse, 
repulse,  and  demoralize  Indian  eeneentrationa ,  others  deemed 
them  useless  in  Indian  warfare.  The  12-pound  mountain 
howitzer  originated  during  the  Civil  War,  but  saw  leas  use 
in  the  frontier  than  the  Hotchkiss  mountain  gun  or  the 
Gatling  gun.  All  three  crew-served  weapons  were  mounted  on 
wheeled  carriages,  which  decreased  mobility. 

General  Miles  raved  about  the  effectiveness  of  the 
light,  compact  1.05  inch,  2-pound  Hotchkiss  mountain  gun, 
except  in  timbered  country  around  Yellowstone  National 
Park,*^  Except  for  the  last  part  of  the  war,  the  Nez 
Perce  War  was  fought  entirely  In  timbered  and  mountainous 
terrain.  In  fact,  only  at  the  Battle  of  Clearwater  and  the 
Battle  of  Bear  Paw  Mountain  did  the  employment  of  mountain 
guns  significantly  contribute  to  the  defeat  of  the  Nez 
Perce. »» 

The  Gatling  gun,  a  forerunner  of  the  machine  gun, 
could  fire  350  rounds  per  minute,  but  the  range  was  the  same 
as  the  rifle.  While  the  Gatling  gun  was  employed  during  the 
campaign.  It  hindered  the  army's  mobility  while  contributing 
little  to  the  army’s  firepower.  The  guns  often  Jammed  as  a 
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raault  of  th«  rcfua*  of  black  powder  and  high  heat.  Sven 

with  a  part  of  an  artillery  regiment  aaalgned  to  Howard’s 

command,  he  had  to  detail  men  from  the  other  units  to  man 

the  Gatling  guns  and  other  crewserved  weapons.** 

Mobility  of  the  columns  with  their  wagon  and 

crew-served  weapons  was  the  biggest  problem  the  frontier 

army  faced.  Since  the  infantry  and  cavalry  carried  their 

supplies  and  ammunition  in  wagons,  mountainous  or  wooded 

terrain  restricted  their  agility  and  rate  of  advance.  In 

addition,  their  mobility  depended  on  the  endurance  of  their 

grain-fed  horses  to  sustain  themselves  on  grass.  Even  when 

they  carried  adequate  supplies  of  grain  forage,  their  horses 

became  Jaded  and  exhausted  after  extended  campaigns. 

Colonel  Hazen ,  of  the  Sixth  Infantry,  stated: 

After  the  fourth  day's  march  of  a  mixed  command,  the 
horse  does  not  march  faster  than  the  foot  soldier, 
and  after  the  Seventh  day,  the  foot  soldier  begins 
to  out  march  the  horse,  and  from  that  time  on  the 
foot  soldier  has  to  end  his  march  earlier  and 
earlier  each  day,  to  enable  the  cavalry  to  reach  the 
camp  ...,** 

Doctrine  called  for  the  cavalry  to  ride  to  the 
battle,  then  dismount  to  fight.  Since  they  had  lighter 
weapons  than  the  infantry  and  had  to  detail  one  in  four 
soldier  to  hold  the  horses,  the  cavalry  delivered  less 
firepower  upon  the  enemy.  Even  though  the  cavalry  had  poor 
staying  power  and  poor  mounted  performance,  they  were  more 


llk«ly  to  clof*  with  the  Indians  in  combat.  While  the 
cavalry  could  not  match  th«  infantry  for  anduranca  on  long 
distance  marches,  the  infantry  could  not  keep  up  with  the 
highly  mobile  mounted  Indians.** 

Of  the  two  parts  of  the  army,  line  and  staff,  the 
line  manned  those  326  military  poets  with  forty  regiments: 
twenty-five  infantry  regiments  composed  of  ten  companies 
each,  and  ten  calvary  and  five  artillery  regiments  with 
twelve  companies  each.  Each  artillery  regiment  had  two 
mounted  batteries.  A  colonel  commanded  each  of  the  forty 
regiments  with  a  lieutenant  colonel  serving  as  deputy 
commander  or  SKSOUtive  officer.  Captains  commanded,  with 
the  aseistance  of  a  first  lieutenant  and  a  second 
lieutenant,  each  of  the  430  companies  of  the  regiments.  Of 
the  assigned  strength  of  24,501,  only  20,610  officers  and 
men  served  in  the  lint.  As  defined  by  the  act  of  1866, 
almost  four  thousand  officers  and  men  manned  the  War 
Department  staff  and  Its  subordinate  elements.** 

After  the  Civil  War,  the  army  became  a  skeleton 
force  because  Congress  reduced  the  total  army  strength 
without  deactivating  any  units.  As  a  result,  commanders 
combined  two  or  more  companies  to  perform  the  work  of  one. 
For  example,  Gibbons  fought  the  Battle  of  Big  Hole  with  six 
companies  of  the  Seventh  Infantry.  Together,  the  companies 
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h«d  only  15  offlctri  And  140  onllAtAd  m«n  for  An  Av«rA|«  oi 
24  mon  por  compAny. 

AftAr  thA  Civil  War,  ona  of  thA  challAngos  for  the 
War  Dapartmant  «*aa  to  aort  out  who  would  gat  tha  llmitad 
vaoanclaa.  Ragular  offloara  had  bravat  rank  in  voluntaar 
unita  aavaral  gradaa  abova  ragular  army  gradaa .  In 
addition,  bravat  gradaa  had  baan  libarally  paaaad  out  for 
wartima  aarvica  not  only  to  combat  aoldiara  but  alao  to 
ataff  mambara  who  had  navar  aaan  any  combat.  Voluntaara 
appliad  for  tha  faw  ragular  army  officar  vacanciaa.  Thia 
aituation  cauaad  intanaa  compatition  and  rivalry  among  tha 
officar  corpa .  Offlcara  would  prafar  chargaa  againat  each 
othar  for  tha  alightaat  provocation  or  aaak  to  ataal  tha 
glory  of  a  battlafleld  victory.** 

Tha  offlcara  dealing  with  the  Kaz  Parca  Indiana 
could  count  on  thair  aga  advancing  faatar  than  thair  rank. 

It  waa  not  uncommon  for  an  officer  to  ba  a  liautanant  for 
two  dacadaa.  Ovarcautiouanaaa  and  aga  pravantad  aoma  from 
auccaaafully  combatting  tha  alualva  Indiana.  Extramaly  alow 
advancamant- -by  today'a  atandarda--diminiahad  thair 
initlatlva.  Troubled  by  low  pay,  axtramaly  alow  promotiona, 
and  inadequate  training,  Jaaloua  offlcara  often  magnified 
patty  quarrala  into  major  controvaraiaa  inataad  of  aaaking 
aalf  improvamant.  Baaidaa  fragmenting  tha  officar  corpa 
into  hoatila  factlona,  tha  conditiona  narrowed  the 
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o-fficars'  focus.  Tha  post  parada  ground  with  its  two  or 
thraa  companlas  dafinad  thair  intallactual  and  prof assi onal 
sphara.  Tha  gaographlcal ly  scattarad  companlas  saldom  cams 
togathar  to  train  aa  a  raglmant.  A«  a  raault,  officars  had 
llttla  training  for  Indian  fighting  or  anything  alsa.  An 
Indian  scout  told  ona  off  lean  "You  man  who  fought  down 
South  ara  crazy.  Thay  don't  know  anything  about  fighting 
Indians."”  Whathar  tha  officars  wars  a  product  of  Wast 
Point  or  tha  Civil  Mar,  tha  scout's  commant  was  amphatically 
trua. 

What  tha  army  naadad  was  not  maraly  mora  Indian 
fightars,  but  officars  who  wara  Indian  thinkars.  Sinca 
Hal  lack's  tanura  as  Commanding  Ganaral  of  tha  Unitad  Statas 
Army,  tha  army  had  focusad  on  dafanding  tha  rasourcas  of  tha 
homa  land  against  foraign  aggrassors,  not  daaling  with 
Indian  hostilitiaa.  Mhila  this  dacada  of  tha  1870's  saw  tha 
origin  of  military  prof assional ism  in  tha  Unitad  Statas,  tha 
focus  was  on  a  Napol sonic  typs  war. 

Tha  Unitad  Statas  Military  Acadamy,  for  many  yaars, 
usad  aa  thair  standard  military  scianca  and  art  taxtbook  CPT 
□'Conor's  translation  of  S.  F.  Say  da  Varnon's  Traatisa  on 
Tha  aeiangs  _fflf  .  M«r;  .A_nU  Fortl  f  Ustion.  In  addition,  0' Connor 
translatad  a  summary  of  Baron  da  Jomini  for  tha  cadats  to 
study  Europaan  stratagic  concapts.  Jomini 's  intarpratation 
of  Napolaun  bacame  tha  aducation  standard  of  Mast  Point. 


As  a  rasult,  nawly  conunisi lonad  Wait  Point  graduatat  antarad 
an  army  which,  axcapt  for  its  siza  and  Irontiar  mission, 
rasamblad  a  minuta  scala  Imparial  forca.  Hanca ,  army 
offlcaps  saw  thalr  rola  as  to  dafand  tha  country's  rasourcas 
from  Buropaan  invasion.  Thay  did  not  concarn  thamsalvas 
with  a  military  policy  that  daalt  with  tha  Indiana  or  small 
nalghbors  such  as  Maxlco  and  Canada.^' 

Indian  campaigns  found  thalr  way  into  profasslonal 
litaratura  as  intarasting  history  rathar  than  as  casa 
studias.  Casa  studlas  could  hava  Improvad  tha  army's 
organization,  doctrlna,  and  offlcar  aducatlon.  Instaad,  tha 
army  focusad  on  convantlonal  maans  for  thalr  naxt  foraign 
war.  Whan  tha  lOth  oantury  convantlonal  army  fought  an 
unconvantlonal  anamy  Ilka  tha  Indian,  tha  army  had  to 
moblllza  graat  numbars  of  soldlars  to  dafaat  tha  Indians. 

Throughout  tha  nlnataanth  eantury,  tha  Amarlcan  Army 
fought  Ilka  tha  convantlonal  forcas  of  Buropa.  Amarlcan 
military  doctrlna  cama  from  Buropaan  axparlancas  and 
taachlngs.  Tha  Unltad  Statas,  as  a  tast  of  sacurity, 
maasurad  Itsalf  against  Buropaan  military  convantlonal 
forcas.  For  Indian  fighting,  howavar ,  thasa  tactics  would 
work  only  if  tha  Indians  would  stand  and  glva  battla.  Only 
raraly  did  tha  Indians  cooparata .  Haavy  columns  of  slow 
moving  troops  with  tha  haavy  and  noisy  Impadlmants  of  wagons 
and  cannons  sarvad  to  alart  and  scattar  tha  Indians. 


One*  th«  Indians  scattersd,  th«  army  was  unabla  to  bring  tha 
•nsmy  to  a  battla  in  which  it  could  usa  its  convsntional 
tactics  . 

Howavar ,  during  tha  wintar  months  tha  Indiana  lost 
thalr  mobility  whan  thalr  grass-fad  ponlas  wara  waakanad  by 
tha  lack  of  food  and  tha  savara  waathar  foread  tham  to  stay 
in  thair  camps  and  villages.  Tha  army  would  than  attack  tha 
Indians'  wintar  villagas,  which  wara  haavlly  occupied  by  tha 
warriors'  famlllas.  While  destroying  thalr  food  stockpiles 
and  possessions,  tha  army  inflicted  heavy  causalities  on  tha 
surprised  warriors.  Instead  of  developing  a  formal  Indian 
fighting  doctrine  to  deal  with  tha  Indian  mobility,  tha 
military  continued  to  emulate  Europe's  military.*' 

Whan  an  Indian  uprising  occurred,  tha  depleted 
companies  wara  too  weak  to  handle  it  without  additional 
companlas.  Transporting  these  additional  companies  to  tha 
crisis  was  extremely  costly  and  time  consuming.  Since  tha 
under- trained ,  poorly  equipped  army  had  to  be  able  to  move 
quickly  in  order  to  implement  tha  vague  government  policy, 
command  and  control  of  these  forces  was  critical.  Movement 
of  the  frontier  army,  however,  was  seriously  hindered  by  the 
distinct,  confusing  chain  of  command  from  the  post  commander 
to  the  Commanding  Qeneral ,  Qeneral  William  T.  Sherman. 

In  summary,  few  in  tha  national  leadership  cared  a 
great  deal  about  Indian  affairs  until  a  crisis  threatened 
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th«  pt*c*  on  th*  frontier.  When  Indian  hoetilitiee 
disturbed  the  peaceful  frontier,  the  national  leaders  wanted 
an  inunediate  and  to  the  disturbance.  Yet,  because  the 
nation's  leaders  had  previously  paid  little  attention  to 
Indian  warfare,  hl^h  level  military  officials  did  not 
organize  or  equip  the  army  to  perform  the  dominate  mission 
they  were  called  upon  to  do.  This  omission  compounded  the 
challenges  of  Howard's  command  and  control  during  the  Nez 
Perce  war.  Beside  being  tasked  for  many  nondefense  roles, 
Howard  commanded  units  organized  and  equipped  for  a 
conventional  war  instead  of  his  unconventional  enemy,  the 
Nez  Perce.  The  additional  burdens  of  the  administrative  and 
the  organisational  quagmires  of  the  army's  command  and  staff 
made  more  difficult  for  him  to  command  and  control  the 
soldiers  and  equipment  needed  to  prosecute  the  campaign. 
While  Howard  had  a  difficult  task  and  was  pressed  to  meet 
the  demands  placed  upon  him,  he  had  a  force  that  was  not 
impotent . 
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CHAPTER  THREE 


NEZ  PERCE  INDIANS 

I  h«vB  known  tha  Naz  Parca  triba  slnca  1843.  Thay 
wara  undar  my  charga  aa  Suparlntandant  o-f  Indian 
A-ffaira  •from  Juna  1857  until  1859.  Thay  ara  tha 
■finaat  apaclmana  o-f  tha  aboriginal  raca  upon  thia 
continant  and  baan  -frlandly  to  tha  whitaa  from  tha 
tima  of  Lawia  and  Clark.* 

J.  W.  Naaml th 
Dragon  Sanator 

Tha  raadar  ahould  undaratand  tha  background  and  waya 
of  tha  paacaful  and  halping  Naz  Parca  Indiana.  To  furthar 
appraciata  Howard 'a  command  and  control  challangaa,  thia 
chapter  will  ravaal  how  thaaa  paacaful  Indiana  could  ba  auch 
akillad  warriora  that  thay  almoat  dafaatad  thia  country 'a 
baat  ganarala  and  aoldiara.  Finally,  tha  chapter  will 
damonatrata  what  cauaad  tha  Naz  Parca  to  taka  up  arma. 

While  archaaologiata  claim  to  ba  able  to  track  tha  Naz  Parca 
ancaatora  from  the  Siberian  plaina  acroaa  tha  Baring  Strait 
to  tha  Pacific  Northwaat  more  than  50,000  yaara  ago,  tha  Naz 
Parca  have  their  own  legend  about  thair  orlglna.*  Thay 
baliava  tha  Coyote  Spirit,  Spealyi  created  them  following  an 
epic  battle  with  a  monatar.  After  Spealyi  alaw  tha 
monater,  ha  cut  the  monatar 'a  body  into  piacaa,  which  ha 
promptly  threw  in  all  dlractlona.  Miraculoualy ,  tha  piacaa 
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oi  mon«t»r  bwcame  Indian  tribsm.  Spaalyi  's  frlsnd 
compllmanted  him  on  a  Job  msII  done,  but  asked  him  who  would 
live  in  their  most  beloved  valley.  For  their  beauti-ful 
valley,  Speelyi  had  saved  the  monster’s  heart  to  make  the 
last  and  best  tribe— -the  Nez  Ferce  or  Nimpaus  as  they 
originally  called  themselves.  The  Coyote  Spirit,  Speelyi, 
reportedly  said,  "Let  this  be  their  homeland  -forever."* 

While  both  the  Indian  legend  of  Speelyi  and  the 
archaeological  findings  are  intriguing,  this  Indian  legend 
provides  insight  about  the  Nez  Perce.  The  Nez  Perce  loved 
the  land  that  they  had  lived  on  for  so  many  years. 

Secondly,  the  belief  that  the  Nez  Perce  originated  from  the 
monster's  heart  symbolized  their  heartfelt  kindness.  In 
fact,  the  Nez  Perce  are  better  known  for  their  peaceful 
achievements  in  the  settlement  and  development  of  the 
Pacific  Northwest  thah  they  are  for  massacre  of  settlers  and 
Indian  wars,  including  the  Nez  Perce  War,* 

Historians  credit  the  French-Canadi an  trappers  that 
traded  in  the  area  with  translating  pierced  noses  into  Nez 
Perce.  They  called  them  "Cho  punnlsh"  or  pierced  noses 
because  they  wore  shells  in  their  noses  when  the  Europeans 
first  made  contact  with  them. 

The  first  recorded  encounter  with  the  Nei  Feme 

occurred  during  the  Lewis  and  Clark  EKpeditlon,  officially 
called  the  Corps  of  Discovery.  This  first  expoeure  to  the 


N«2  P»rcB  TBin-forcBd  th#  Indian  lagend  that  th*  N*z  Perce 
Indians  were  warm-hearted  people. 

A-fter  crossing  the  Lolo  trail,  the  expedition  met  the 
Nez  Perce  Indians.  The  extremely  hungry  and  tired  explorers 
had  Just  completed  a  'fifty-two  days  Journey  traverslnQ  the 
gate  of  the  mountains  on  the  Missouri  River  in  Montana  to 
the  crest  of  the  Lola  Pass  in  the  Bitterroot  Mountains. 

Mhile  the  explorers  took  fifty-two  days,  the  Nes  Perce  could 
cover  the  same  dlstaaeei Onf t&onrddsss.  IffdessaeicviBggmoatiilitnEs 
of  the  Lewis  and  Clark  party  killed  and  butchered  a  Nsz 
Perce  horse  without  permission.  Instead  of  retaliating  for 
this  heinous  act,  the  Nsz  Peres  greeted  the  strangers  with 
open-hearted  hospitality  and  gave  them  food  and  shelter." 

After  the  explorers  had  recovered  from  their  journey, 
William  Clark  and  Merriwethsr  Lewis  held  a  council  with  the 
Nez  Psree  chiefs.  They  explained  to  the  Nez  Perce  that  the 
Great  White  Father,  President  Thomas  Jefferson,  had  sent 
them  to  explore  a  route  to  the  Pacific.  The  expedition 
leaders  asked  for  the  Indians'  help.  Besides  giving  them 
food,  the  Nez  Perce  showed  them  the  best  route  and  taught 
them  how  to  build  dugout  canoes.  They  used  these  canoes  on 
their  Journey  down  the  rivers  toward  present  day  Portland. 
Before  departing,  the  explorers  gave  the  Indians  gifts  for 
their  kindness.  While  the  party  canoed  down  the  Clearwater, 
Snake,  and  Columbia  Rivers,  the  Nez  Perce  took  care  of  the 


•Kpvdition's  «xhAu«t»d  hor«»«.  On  th«  Corps  o-f  Discovary's 
raturn  trip  -from  tha  Pacific  Ocaan  to  St.  Louia  in  1806, 
thay  pickad  up  thair  rajuvanatad  horsas  and  anjoyad  thair 
naw  found  frlanda'  hospitality  again,  this  tima  for  sIk 
waaks.  During  that  tima,  tha  snow  had  maltad  sufficiantly 
for  tha  axplorars  to  racross  tha  mountainous  Lolo  Pass.* 
During  thair  axtandad  tima  with  Naz  Parca,  tha 
axplorars  mada  and  racordad  numarous  obsarvati ons.  Howard 
and  othar  govarnmant  officials  could  hava  gainad  graat 
insight  and  knowladga  about  tha  Naz  Parca  Indiana  from  tha 
Lawis  and  Clark  Journals.  For  axampla,  basidas  laarning 
graat  dstails  about  tha  Lolo  Trail,  tha  Naz  Parca 's  routa  of 
agrass  during  tha  war,  Howard  could  hava  also  Isarnad  about 
his  advarsarias’  social  structura,  laadarship,  and  cultursi 
From  tha  Lawis  and  Clark  Journals,  wo  can  Isarn  how 
tha  Naz  Parca  organizad  thamsalvas  socially.  Tha  Journals 
statad  that  thasa  Indians  consistad  of  many  autonomous 
individual  bands.  Tha  Naz  Parca  Indians,  numbaring  savaral 
thousand  paoola,  rasidsd  in  savaral  hundrad  saparata 
autonomous  villagaa.  Each  villaga  had  a  parmanant  camp  sita 
locatad  in  a  vallay.  Not  surprisingly,  tha  bands  claimad 
ownarship  of  tha  land  naar  thair  villaga.  Thay  laft  thair 
homaland  to  fish  during  tha  annual  salmon  runs,  to  dig  camas 
and  kouaa  roots  on  tha  prairias,  and  occasionally  to  hunt 


buffalo  in  Montana.''^ 


E«ch  village  or  small  band  consisted  o-f  several 
es^tended  -families  living  under  the  leadership  o-f  its  own 
chie-f  and  council.  O-f  the  ten  to  -fi-fty  adult  males  within 
each  band«  three  or  -four  o-f  the  older  and  more  respected 
meht  the  bend's  elders  or  headsmen,  and  their  ehie-fs  would 
constitute  the  bend's  council  which  wes  en  in-formel 
governing  body.  Frequently,  the  chie-f  was  a  blood  relative 
o-f  e  majority  o-f  the  bend.  Most  o-ften,  the  chie-f  s  son 
would  become  chie-f  upon  his  father's  death.  The  chief's 
primary  function  in  the  village  was  to  settle  disputes.  The 
various  Nez  Perce  bands  seldom  quarreled  among  thamsalves!i 
they  were  normally  friendly  to  one  another.  Interband 
marriages  certainly  drew  the  groups  closer.*  Being 
extremely  individualistic,  the  Nez  Perce  recognized  no 
supreme  head  chieftain  because  their  organization  precluded 
it. 

With  such  a  loose  social  organization  there  was 
little  authority  for  the  leaders.  The  chief  and  the  other 
influential  headmen  had  little  authority  over  their 
followers.  A  chief  derived  his  authority  mainly  from  his 
personality  and  his  support  from  the  other  members  of  the 
band.  In  their  village,  the  chief,  with  the  aid  of  public 
opinion,  could  normally  keep  his  young  men  under  control 
most  of  the  time.* 
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Although  th«  Mhita*  considorod  th«  N»s  Pore*  a  tribe 
or  even  a  nation,  the  Nez  Perce  lacked  a  dietinct  tribal 
organization.  The  Nez  Perce  were  groupe  o-f  people  with  a 
common  language  and  a  common  culture.**^  Mhile  a  language 
and  culture  in  oome  May*  unl'fied  these  autonomous  individual 
bands,  their  culture  also  polarized  them  into  two  di'f'ferent 
groups — the  Upper  and  Lower  Nez  Perce.  The  Upper  Nez  Perce 
lived  in  the  region  drained  by  the  Salmon  and  the  Clearwater 
rivers  in  what  is  now  Idaho.  As  reamers,  they  tended  to 
borrow  their  culture  ■from  the  ■far  away  plains  tribes  east  o-f 
the  Bitterroot  Mountains.  On  the  other  hand,  the  sedentary 
Lower  Nez  Perce  lived  in  the  Imnaha  and  Grande  Ponde  River 
rivers  in  present-day  northeastern  Oregon  and  southern 
Mashington,  until  they  got  horses.  The  latter  group  drew 
their  culture  ^rom  the  closer  Columbia  River  and  Paci'fic 
Coast  tribes.  Even  though  a  common  language  and  cultural 
traits  aided  cohesion,  their  geographical  situations  and 
their  travel  habits  eventually  polarized  the  Nez  Perce  into 
two  distinct  groups.** 

The  common  culture  and  tribal  lore  that  unified  the 
different  bands  drew  upon  a  colorful  past  filled  with 
dramatic  events.  The  Nez  Perce's  cultural  ties  with  their 
distant  neighbors  were  primarily  due  to  thei  considerable 
communication  skills  and  willingness  to  travel.  The  Nez 
Psree  could  understand  both  the  sign  language  of  the  Plains 
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Indians  and  th«  Chinook  dialsct  o-f  the  coast. 


Th«  Lowsr  Nbz 


Pares,  sspecially,  roamad  a  vast  araa  in  thair  a-f'forts  to 
bartar  for  goods.  From  tha  coast,  thay  tradad  for  saashalls 
Mith  Mhich  thay  adornad  thamsalvasi  from  tha  plains  cama 
faatharad  war  bennats  and  buffalo  hornad-haaddrassas. 
Throughout  history,  thay  wandarad  ovar  tha  vast  araas  of 
mountains,  plains,  vallays,  and  sagabrush  plataaus  not 
maraly  to  trada  and  acquira  naw  things,  but  also  to  hunt  and 
to  fish.** 

Tha  Naz  Parca  first  acquirad  horsas  from  tha 
Shoshenis  batwaan  1710  and  1720.  Onca  mountad,  thair 
ability  to  traval  incraasad  graatly.  Within  a  ganaration, 
thay  had  brad  a  toughnass  into  thasa  horsas  to  match  tha 
ruggad  tarrain  in  whicn  thay  livad.  Thair  horsas  wara  sound 
of  wind  and  limb,  hard-hoof ad ,  sura  footad  and  incradibly 
durabla.  Tha  Indians  highly  valuad  thasa  horsas  for  thair 
tramandouB  anduranca.  Tha  horsa  now  allowad  tha  Naz  Parca 
to  maka  mora  fraquant  saasonal  aastward  and  wastward 
Journays. 

On  thair  journays  ovar  Lola  Pass  to  tha  buffalo 
country  of  Montana  at  tha  haadwatars  of  tha  Missouri  and 
Vallowatona  rivars,  thay  took  avarything  with  tham.  Thair 
baggaga  includad  thair  antira  familias — childran  and 
grandparants — animals,  horsas,  dogs  and  all  thair  portabla 
possassi ons. **  Evan  aftar  tha  missionarlas  taught  tham 


cattl«  raising,  tha  LoMsr  Naz  Parca  continuad  thair  annual 
buf-falo  hunts  for  two  raasons.  Tha  Indians  valuad  the 
buffalo  robas  and  tha  trips  Mara  a  part  of  thair 
tradition. ** 

Tha  Naz  Parca  horsas  war#  a  focal  point  for  thair 
cultura.  To  tha  Naz  Parca,  thair  horsas  wars  a  form  of 
waalth,  a  maans  of  transportation,  and  an  ally  on  tha  hunt 
or  on  tha  warpath.  Bacausa  thay  had  davalopad  thair  warring 
capability  to  protact  thair  prizad  horsa  and  othar 
poBsassions,  thay  could  safaly  roam  a  wida  araa. 

Sinca  thair  horsas  axpandad  thair  horizons,  thay 
guardad  and  protactad  them  from  thiavas  and  host! la  Indian 
war  parties.  Naz  Pares  war  parties  often  want  on  tha 
offansiva  throughout  Idaho  and  Oregon  against  tha  Shoshonis, 
tha  Naz  Parcas'  traditional  anemias.  They  also  traveled  to 
northern  Idaho  and  Mashington  to  ancountar  the  Spokane  and 
Coaur  D’Alene  Indian  tribes.  These  two  tribes  ware 
somatimas  friends  and  at  othar  times,  anemias.  During  thair 
buffalo  hunting  treks  to  Montana,  thay  often  encountered 
hostile  Crow,  Sioux  or  Blackfeat.  Therefore,  the  Naz  Parca 
developed  a  fighting  capability  out  of  salf-dafansa  while 
traveling  and  to  protect  thair  valuable  horses  from  raiding 
IhiBvtSi 

The  Hudson  Bay  Company  introduced  a  new  factor  into 
Naz  Parca  warring  capability — tha  gun.  Tha  Blackfeat,  one 


o-f  thair  •namivft,  h«d  gunm,  so  th«  N«z  Parcs  naadad  guns  to 
protact  thalr  -famlliaB  and  horsaa.  Tha  naarast  sourca  was 
in  tha  Dakota  country.  In  180S,  a  party  O'f  Naz  Pares 
warriors  dad  dad  to  taka  a  bold  coursa  of  action  and  traval 
through  host! la  land  in  saarch  of  guns  in  tha  Dakota 
country.  Thay  traval ad  ovar  snow  chokad  Lolo  Pass  and 
through  tha  opan  plains  of  tha  Vallowstona  and  Missouri 
rlvars.  Thasa  lands  wara  tha  homaland  of  tha  host! la 
Blackfaat,  SiouK,  and  Crow.  Sinca  thasa  thraa  Indian  trtbas 
wara  alraady  armad  with  guns,  tha  Naz  Pares  naadsd  to  avoid 
tham  to  raaeh  tha  fur  tradars  in  tha  Dakota  country  to 
procura  guns. 

Tha  Naz  Pares 's  succassful  trak  for  guns  not  only 
ineraasad  thsir  lathality,  but  it  gava  tham  an  opportunity 
to  rahaaraa  tha  art  of  avading  an  anamy.  Thay  chosa  a 
shrawd  routa  and  did  much  night  riding  with  tha  usa  of  fast 
horsas.  Having  axtra  horsaa  allowad  tha  Naz  Pares  to  rotata 
thair  mounts  as  tha  ruggad  tarrain  wors  tham  down.  Tha  Naz 
Pares  warriors  succassful ly  obtainad  tha  dasirad  guns  and 
acquirsd  tha  skills  that  would  sarva  tham  wall  in  tha  1877 
war. ** 

Tha  Naz  Pares  did  not  limit  thair  war  tima  laadarship 
to  thair  normal  chiafs.  In  war,  only  tha  moot  capabla 
warriors  would  assuma  laadarship.  A  war  chiaf  did  not  hava 
to  ba  a  chiaf  from  ona  of  tha  many  Indian  bands.  Tha 


position  normally  w«nt  to  that  warrior  who  had  most 
distinguishsd  himssl-f  in  war  or  on  a  buf-falo  hunt.  Ths 
young  malss  grsw  up  with  ths  warriors  to  Isarn  by  axample 
about  horsss,  hunting,  and  sporting.  A'ftar  a  young  Indian 
provsd  himsslf  as  a  trus  horssman  and  a  groat  huntsr,  ho 
than  aeeompanisd  ths  warring  parti ss  to  loam  'first  hand  how 
to  fight.  Unliks  ths  army,  ths  Nsi  Pores  changsd  war  chi  of s 
to  whoovsr  boat  rsprssontsd  ths  council's  dssirs.*'' 

Bssidos  acquiring  combat  oxpsrlsncs  whils  raiding 
othsr  Indian  tribss  or  dsfonding  thsir  tribs,  ths  Nos  Pores 
gainod  SKporisnes  from  fighting  along  aids  ths  army.  Ths 
Nsz  Pores  had  aidsd  ths  soldisrs  sines  ths  sstabl ishmsnt  of 
army  posts  in  ths  Pacific  Northwsst.  Ths  Indians  Isarnsd 
much  from  thsss  sneountsrs 

In  1S8S,  Chi  of  Kami  akin  of  ths  Yakima  fomsntsd  an 
uprising  with  a  eonf sdsratien  of  Pacific  Northwsst  Indian 
tribss.  Ho  wantsd  a  gsnoral  Indian  uprising  throughout  ths 
rsgion  which  ho  bsllsvsd  would  drivs  away  all  whits  ssttlsrs 
from  ths  Indian  homsland.  But,  ths  powsrful  Nsz  Pores 
nation  stood  with  ths  govsrnmsnt  and  prsvsntsd  a  total 
uprising.  Following  this  incidsnt,  Nsz  Pores  scouts  ssrvsd 
with  an  army  column  of  157  soldisrs  to  ond  this  war  which  is 
nsM  known  at  tho  Ipokins  Indian  War.**  In  IIBI,  ths  Nsz 
Pores  again  allisd  with  ths  msn  in  blus  against  a  nsw 
coalition  of  hostils  Indian  tribss.  Ths  coalition  consistsd 
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o-f  MJtrriorm  -from  th«  Spokan*,  Coaur  D'Alanc,  Palousv,  and 
Yakima  tribas.  Thasa  hoatila  tribaa  again  unsuccaaa-f ul  1  y 
triad  to  driva  tha  whitaa  -From  tha  Indian 'a  homaland.  Tha 
o^-ficial  army  dispatchas  from  tha  1858  campaign  citad  tha 
Nax  Parca  for  bravaly  and  prof aaaional ly  aarving  aa  apiaa, 
guidaa,  guards,  and  fightara.  Tha  army  campaign  commandar 
aakad  Nax  Parca  Chiaf  La^yar  what  ha  dasirad  to  ba  paid  for 
hia  tribaa'  aarvicaa.  Chiaf  Lawyar  rapliad,  "Paaca,  plows, 
and  achocla."  Although  a  paaca-loving  paopla  who  ara 
againat  war,  tha  Nax  Parca  provad  to  ba  brava  and  apiritad 
warriora  aa  wall  aa  baing  induatrioua  workara. 

Whila  tha  cauaa  of  tha  Nax  Parca  War  can  aaaily  ba 
attributad  to  tha  aattlara  ataaling  tha  Indian's  homaland, 
tha  introduction  of  Christianity  upon  tha  Nax  Parca 
polarizad  cultura  contributad  significantly  to  tha  problam. 
Although  tha  Nax  Parca  aociaty  conaiatad  of  autonomous 
bands,  tha  Nax  Parca  cultura  polarizad  tham  into  two 
fractions — Uppar  Nax  Parca  and  Lowar  Nax  Parca.  Tha 
Indiana’  first  ai-iposura  to  tha  army  startad  thair  Christian 
axparianca. 

During  tha  long  stay  of  Lawia  and  Clark,  tha  Nax 
Parca  baeama  awara  of  Christian  baliafs  and  practicaa.  Tha 
Indians  saw  tha  axplorara  and  aubsaquant  trappara  pray,  raad 
thair  Biblaa,  and  discuss  thair  aingla  Graat  Spirit.^* 

Tha  Nax  Pares  found  tha  whitaa'  raligion  intaraating  bacausa 
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thsy  wantod  tha  whitas'  powar  and  knowHadga.  Tha  Indians 
attributad  tha  whites'  superiority  to  tha  whites'  religion. 
Tha  Naz  Parcs  believed  power  equated  to  their  medicine  or 
religion.  Since  whites'  superior  power  must  coma  -from  their 
religion,  the  Indians  wanted  whites'  religion.*^ 

In  quest  o-f  the  whites'  religion  and  power,  a  Naz 
Perce  and  Flathead  delegation  went  to  St.  Louis  in  1831  -for 
religious  teachers.  The  Indians*  visit  gained  great 
attention.  Several  church  newspapers  'featured  articles 
about  the  Indians  in  search  o-f  salvation.  Five  years  later, 
two  missionaries,  Marcus  Whitman  and  Henry  Harmon  Spalding, 
along  with  their  wives,  arrived  at  the  mountain  men 
rendezvous  on  the  Qreen  River  in  present  day  Wyoming.  Many 
Nez  Perce  met  the  missionaries  and  escorted  them  to  the 
Pacific  Northwest.** 

In  1836,  Henry  and  Elisa  Spalding  started  the 
herculean  task  of  establishing  a  mission  at  the  mouth  of 
Lapwai  Creek.  In  line  with  the  government's  policy  of 
civilizing  and  Christianizing  the  Indians,  they  set  out  to 
educate  and  convert  the  Nez  Perce.  To  educate  the  Indians, 
the  missionaries  had  to  translate  the  Nez  Perce  language, 
Bhahaptin,  to  written  form  in  order  to  teach  the  Indian 
children  to  read  and  write.  Upon  receiving  a  printing  press 
from  the  American  Mission  Board  in  Hawaii,  they  produced  a 
Shahaptin  dictionary  and  grammar  book.  They  hoped  that 


litarata  Indians  could  surviva  tha  changing  world  o-f  whita 
domination  to  coma.** 

Thay  could  not  ■forgat  that  thay  also  had  to  davalop  a 
mission  that  could  ba  sal-f-*sustaining  whila  coping  with 
Indian  naads  and  customs.  From  tha  mission,  thay  providad 
tha  Indians  with  madicinas,  cloths,  matal  utansils,  guns, 
and  othar  valuabla  trading  goods.**  Still,  tha  Spaldings 
had  known  that  a  sattlad  Chri sti ani sad  community  cantarad 
around  farming  would  bast  surviva  tha  aKpansion  of  tha 
pionaar.  Tha  old  ways  of  buffalo  hunting  and  salmon  fishing 
conflictad  with  naw  sattlars  moving  into  thair  tarritory. 

To  accomplish  this  task,  Spalding  had  to  ba  both  a  foraman 
and  a  pastor. 

As  tha  missionarias  discouragad  tha  tribal  traditions 
of  root  gatharing  and  buffalo  hunting,  thay  ancouragad  tha 
growing  of  typical  gardan  vagatablas  and  tha  raising  of 
domastic  1  i vastock— cattla,  shaap,  and  hogs.  By  ramoving 
tha  naad  for  buffalo  hunting,  tha  Naz  Parca  could  hava 
avoidad  warfara  with  tha  Plains  Indians.** 

Tha  missionarias  wara  most  succassful  in  making 
farmars  and  convarts  of  tha  mora  sadantary  Uppar  Naz  Parca 
faction.  In  contrast,  tha  roaming  Lowar  Naz  Parca  rasistad 
conversion  and  tha  agrarian  Ufa  style.  Noteworthy 
exceptions  to  this  trend  of  conversion  within  tha  Lower  Naz 
Parca  Indians  were  Chief  Old  Joseph  and  his  two  sons,  Young 
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Joseph  and  Ollakot.  ChiO'f  Old  Joseph,  an  intelligent  and 
resource-ful  leader,  led  the  Wallowa  band  that  lived  in  their 
beauti'ful  land  until  white  men  began  to  steal  it.  ChiS'f  Old 
Joseph's  sons,  key  loaders  in  the  1977  War,  spent  their 
boyhood  at  the  Lapwal  Mission  until  its  closure  which  was 
due  to  the  Spaldings'  departure  a-fter  the  Whitman 
massacre.*^  The  Spaldings'  departure  left  the  Christian 
Nes  Perce  Indians  to  their  own  devices  for  twenty-four 
years. 

As  mentioned  earlier,  the  Spaldings  had  not  converted 
all  the  Nez  Perce  before  their  departure.  Many  of  them 
objected  to  farming  and  the  missionaries'  attacks  on  liquor, 
gambling,  and  polygamy.  As  a  result,  the  Nez  Perce  Indians 
separated  into  a  Christian  group  and  a  non-Christian  or 
Dreamer's  group.  The  Dreamers  believed  in  a  blend  of 
Christianity  and  Indian  pagan  beliefs.  Chief 
Too-hul-hul-sote,  a  Dreamer's  religious  leader  or  medicine 
man,  led  the  Snake  River  band  with  183  Indians  which  fought 
in  the  Nez  Perce  War.** 

With  the  introduction  of  Christianity  to  the  Nez 
Perce  people,  the  gap  between  the  two  polarized  groups 
enlarged  with  the  signing  of  treaties  by  the  United  States 
and  the  Net  Perce.  During  the  twenty-two  years  before  the 
outbreak  of  the  war,  government  treaties  slowly  nurtured  the 
seed  of  hostility  within  the  Lower  Nez  Perce  Indians.  The 


'first  govsrnmsnt  rsprsssntati  v»  to  bom  ths  s»»d  o-f  hostilit'y 
MAS  the  ambitious,  hsmI'/  appointsd  governor  o-f  Washington 
Tsrritory,  Isaac  Stsvsns. 

In  1855i  Sovsrnor  St«v«ns  Mantsd  to  calm  the  Paci-fic 
Northwost  a-ftsr  ths  Whitman  maasaerm  so  ha  could  gat  a 
tranaconti nantal  railroad  routa.  l-f  ha  could  convinca  all 
tha  various  tribaa  to  liva  on  raaarvatl ona ,  ha  could  gat  tha 
naxt  transcontinantal  railroad  built  along  tha  northarn 
routa.  Sovarnor  Stavans  lobbiad  Congrass  -for  monay  to 
nagotiata  traatiaa  Mith  all  tha  araa  tribas.  Whan  thasa 
traatiaa  put  tha  Indians  on  rasarvatlona  -foravar,  tha  land 
would  than  be  opanad  to  tha  new  sattlara. 

Tha  -fiva  major  tribas  o-f  tha  Columbia  Basin — Naz 
Parca,  Cayusa,  Umatilla,  Walla  Walla,  Vakima— mat  in  tha 
Walla  Walla  Vallay  at  an  anciant  Indian  council  grounds. 

With  six  thousand  Indians  and  ona  hundrad  whitas,  Govarnor 
Stavans  workad  out  a  traaty.**^  As  fifty-aight  chis'fa, 
haadman,  and  dalagatas,  signad  tha  traaty  o-f  1855,  they 
ceded  a  portion  o-f  their  land  to  tha  United  States. 

According  to  tha  Commission  of  Indian  Affairs,  tha  Naz  Parca 
originally  inhabited  tha  country  in  Idaho  between  tha  Bitter 
Root  and  Glue  Mountains.  Tha  northarn  boundary  was  tha 
Palousa  Riveri  the  southern  boundary  was  tha  Salmon  River 
Vallay.  Tha  traaty  ceded  only  a  portion  of  the  Indian  land 
that  laid  to  the  west  and  south.  Of  the  major  Indian  bands. 
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Chl»-f  Lawyer  occupiod  th«  Kamiah  Vallay,  Big  Thundar  tha 
Lapwai  ,  Timathy  tha  AlpoMai,  Josaph  tha  Ulallowa,  and  Billy 
tha  Salmon  Rivar  Vallay.*** 

Bafora  disbanding  tha  confaranca,  tha  army  prasantad 
gifts  to  tha  various  chiafs,  haadman,  and  dalagatas.  As 
paymants  for  tha  eadad  land,  tha  govarnmant  promisad  tribal 
annuitias  in  tha  form  of  schools,  taachara,  shops,  saMmills, 
and  gristmills.*^ 

Mhila  tha  loss  of  land  was  not  a  significant  avant  to 
any  of  tha  Naz  Parca,  two  provisions  of  tha  1855  traaty 
provad  to  ba  a  pracursor  of  tha  difficultias  to  coma. 

First,  tha  traaty  attamptad  to  changa  thair  cultura  in  tha 
araas  of  laadarship  and  travaling.  Tha  traaty  prohibitad 
any  whita,  axcapt  govarnmant  officials,  to  rasida  on  tha 
Indian  rasarvation  without  tribal  parmission.  Tha  traaty 
also  took  away  tha  Naz  Parcs  aboriginal  way  of  Ufa, 
spacifically  buffalo  hunting  on  tha  plains.  Tha  sadantary 
Uppar  Naz  Parca  quickly  accaptad  this  rastriction  sines  thsy 
ssldoffl  roamad  tha  buffalo  hunting.  Tha  Lowsr  Naz  Parca 
simply  ignorad  tha  traval  rastriction.  This  action  plantad 
tha  saads  for  tha  futura  conflict  of  1877. 

Tha  sacond  troublasoma  provisions  of  tha  1855  traaty 
addrassad  tha  Naz  Parca 's  social  structura  and  laadarship. 
Carliar,  wa  notsd  that  tha  Naz  Parca  sociaty  containad 
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•xtandsd  grouped  into  «utonomou«  b«ndm.  Thame 

autonomoum  bands  now  idanti-fiad  thamsalvas  primarily  as 
aithar  Draamars  or  Christians.  Pravlously,  a  tamper ary 
council  comprisad  O'f  tha  ehia-fs  o*  tha  various  bands  would 
addrass  any  issuas  applying  to  all  Naz  Parca.  Now,  tha 
treaty  provided  for  a  salary  for  a  head  chief.*" 

Tha  Naz  Perea  than  had  to  elect  a  head  chief  who 
would  dacida  for  all  tha  Naz  Parca,  which  was  inconsistent 
with  their  culture  and  tradition.  Tha  tribe  also  had  to 
elect  twelve  sub-chiefs  who  assisted  tha  head  chief  and 
worked  as  a  liaison  between  whites  and  Indians.  Historians 
have  cited  tha  head  chief  policy  as  being  tha  leading  cause 
of  tha  1677  Naz  Perce  War  because  it  negated  traditional  and 
cultural  council  leadership  style.** 

The  discovery  of  gold  by  Elias  Pierce  in  the 
Clearwater  District  in  1860  changed  everything.  Miners  over 
ran  the  Naz  Perce  Reservation  in  violation  of  the  1855 
treaty.  The  Indian  agent,  A.  J.  Cain  attempted  to  keep  the 
illegal  miners  out  by  blocking  all  trails  with  Indian 
scouts.  Surprisingly,  the  miners  were  not  a  cause  for  worry 
by  the  Nez  Perce.  They  believed  the  miners  would  eventually 
leave  like  the  fur  trappers  had  before  them.  But,  the  Nes 
Perce  had  not  counted  on  the  mining  economy  or  the  settlers 
that  came  with  the  miners  and  stayed  after  the  gold  and 
minors  had  left.** 
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To  -furthor  «9gr*v«t*  th*  problom  o-f  •ncro*chm*nt  on 
tha  Naz  Parca  land,  tha  Uni  tad  Stataa  govarnmant , 
praoceupiad  with  its  Civil  War,  continuad  to  disragard  thair 
1685  trsaty  obligations.  A  govarnmant  appolntad  commission 
nagotiatad  a  naw  traaty  that  aasad  tha  burdan  on  tha 
Mar-torn  govarnmant  whila  -furthar  opaning  tha  land  to 
sattlars.  To  add  soma  ordar  to  tha  situation,  tha 
govarnmant  ordarad  -four  cavalry  companias  to  camp  naxt  to 
tha  council  sita  as  a  show  o-f  'forca.  As  tha  nagotiations 
bacama  haatad  ovar  tha  issua  of  tha  Wallowa  Uallay  in 
Oragon,  tha  Lowar  Naz  Parca  Indians  simply  laft  tha 
nagotiations  in  protast. 

Undar  tha  provisions  of  tha  1855  traaty,  tha 
govarnmant  raprasantati vas  ignorad  tha  dapartura  and  carriad 
on  nagotiations  with  tha  haad  chiaf.  The  new  traaty 
adjustad  the  reservation  size  by  ceding  tan  thousand  acres 
of  Naz  Perce  land  to  tha  govarnmant.  Whila  tha  Upper  Naz 
Perce  lost  little  land,  tha  Lowar  Naz  Perce  lost  their 
beloved  Wallowa  Valley.  Only  tha  forty-seven  chiefs  and 
headman  from  tha  Upper  Naz  Perea  signed  this  naw  traaty. 

Tha  four  Lowar  Naz  Perce  bands  sacadad  and  bacama  known, 
thereafter,  as  tha  nontraaty  Indians.  The  previous  cultural 
and  rallgieus  diffaranca,  that  had  bean  tha  crack,  would  now 
divide  tha  Nai  Perea  into  two  distinct  factions. 


Th»  govvrnmant  position  was  that  ths  trsaty  appliad 
to  all  Nsz  Psrca  Indians  sines  ths  hsad  chio-f  signsd  it. 

Ths  Commission  o-f  Indian  A'f-fairs  instructsd  ths  Uapwai 
Indian  agsnt  to  inform  ths  nontraaty  Indians  that  ths  Trsaty 
of  1863  applisd  to  thsm  as  msH.  Ons  mors  stop  had  bssn 
taksn  toward  war.** 

Ths  nontrsaty  Nsz  Pares  contlnusd  to  work  through  ths 
Indian  agsnts  in  an  attsmpt  to  havs  ths  trsaty  rsvsrssd. 
Baasd  upon  a  Sserstary  of  Intsrior  rscommsndati on ,  Prssidsnt 
Grant  signsd  an  sxscutivs  ordsr  in  1873  that  sst  asids  ths 
Mai  Iowa  vail  ay  for  Chisf  Jossph's  band.  Howsvsr,  undsr 
prasBurs  from  Govsrnor  Qrovar  of  Dragon,  Grant  suecumbsd  to 
political  prsssurs  and  rsvsrssd  his  aarllsr  sxscutivs 
ordsr.  Whan  Chisf  Jossph  laarnsd  of  ths  situation,  hs  tors 
up  his  Bibls  ovsr  ths  loss  of  his  homsland.  Ths  sssd  of 
hostility  bsgan  to  blossom  into  a  conflict. 

Sines  ths  tlms  of  ths  Lswis  and  Clark  Expadition,  ths 
Nsz  Pares  had  livsd  in  psaes  with  ths  whitss.  From  ths 
first  whitss'  rscordings  of  intsraetion  with  ths  Nsz  Pares, 
thsy  had  bssn  frisndly  and  halpful  to  whits  ssttlars.  Mith 
ths  arrival  of  ths  mi ssionar iss,  cultural  diffsrsness 
bstwssn  ths  Uppsr  Nsz  Pares  and  Lowar  Nsz  Pares  sharpansd. 
Ths  traatias  with  ths  Uni  tad  Statas  govarnmsnt  waaksnsd  ths 
unifying  aspsets  of  languags  and  common  cultural  traits. 

Ths  1863  Trsaty  finally  dividsd  ths  Nsz  Pares  into  two 


distinct  'factions.  0ns  party  agrasd  to  all  tsrms  and  staysd 
within  ths  -fi^sd  boundarlss.  Tha  disssnting  bands  cf 
nontrsaty  Indians  rs'fussd  to  accspt  ths  trsaty  and  ths 
rastrictions. 

As  ths  division  o-f  ths  Nsz  Pores  occurrsd,  thsv 
continuod  to  dsvslop  thsir  kosn  warrior  skills.  Ths  Nsz 
Pores  had  acquirsd  thsir  warring  sxpsrioncs  by  raiding  othsr 
Indian  trlbss,  ds'fsnding  thsir  own  bands,  or  'fighting  along 
aids  ths  army.  Until  now,  ths  Nsz  Pores  boastsd  that  thsy 
had  nsvor  killsd  a  whits"that  would  soon  changs.  Whan  ths 
Nsz  Pores  took  up  arms  against  ths  soldi  or  thsy  had 
prsviously  'fought  alongsido,  thsy  provod  to  bs  a  formidablo 
onsmy.  Whils  Howard's  forcss  alroady  lacksd  propsr 
strueturs,  squipmsnt,  training,  and  motivation,  Howard's 
command  and  control  problsms  wars  furthsr  challsngsd  by  ths 
hostilo  Nsz  Pores ‘s  suporb  fighting  prowsss.  Dus  to  ths  Nsz 
Pores 's  groatsr  ability,  snduranco,  and  agility,  ths  Nsz 
Pores  had  tha  initiativs  and  put  Howard  on  a  rsactionary 
trsnd.  Having  alrsady  looksd  at  ths  front! sr  army,  ths  nsxt 
topic  is  Brigadisr  Osnsral  01  Ivor  Otis  Howard  assuming 
command  of  ths  Military  Dspartmsnt  of  ths  Columbia. 
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CHAPTER  FOUR 
THE  INDIAN  DIPLOMAT 

Howaird  took  with  him  to  him  firmt  frontlor  command, 

Th«  Ompmrtmmnt  e-f  thm  Columbim,  a  rmputatlon  aa  an 
Indian  diplomatist.^ 

Robsrt  M.  Utlsy,  Historian 
Thus  far,  ws  havs  looksd  at  ths  Frontiar  Army  of 
1877  and  ths  Naz  Pares.  Wa  havs  laarnsd  somathing  of  ths 
capabiUtias  and  limitations  of  ths  formar  Frontiar  Army  and 
havs  assn  how  tha  sasd  of  hostility  latar  davalopad  within 
tha  Naz  Parcs.  This  ehaptar  will  look  at  Howard's 
involvamant  in  tha  Naz  Pares  War  by  addrassing  his  rola  as 
an  Indian  diplomat. 

To  put  Howard  in  propar  parspaetiva,  it  is  naeassary 
to  know  somathing  about  him.  Howard's  rola  as  an  Indian 
diplomat  can  bo  viawod  in  four  phasas.  Ths  first  phasa 
conslstod  of  Howard's  activitios  and  sorvicas  as  a  diplomat 
for  tha  Naz  Parcs  prior  to  tha  paaco  commission  of  1876. 

Tha  sacond  phasa  antailad  his  rola  as  poaca  commissionar . 
During  this  phasa,  Howard's  attituda  changad  toward  tha 
nontraaty  Naz  Parcs.  Tha  third  phasa  of  Howard's 
diplomatic  Ufa  was  his  rola  on  bahalf  of  tha  United  Statos 
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^ovtrnm*nt  with  th«  N«e  P«pc«  «nd  hii  *«focl«t«d  militAry 
activities  leading  up  to  the  Lapwai  conference  of  1677.  The 
final  phase  was  Howard's  role  in  the  Lapwai  conference  and 
the  subsequent  White  Bird  Battle. 

This  chapter  begins  with  Howard's  activities  during 
and  after  the  Civil  War.  The  well-educated  Oliver  Otis 
Howard  was  a  Civil  War  leader,  a  religious  fanatic,  and  a 
humanitarian.  A  graduate  of  Bowdoln  College,  Howard  entered 
the  United  States  Military  Academy  in  1640.  While  some 
credited  his  rapid  rise  through  the  ranks  during  the  Civil 
War  to  his  connection  with  politicians  in  his  home  state  of 
Maine,  others  credit  his  promotions  and  selections  for 
various  commands  to  his  military  talent  complemented  by  his 
capacity  to  quickly  learn  from  his  experiences  which  kept 
him  from  repeating  mistakes. 

Competency  and  bravery,  with  occasional  controversy, 
characterized  Howard's  Civil  War  service.  With  the  help  of 
some  influential  friends  from  Maine  following  seven  years  as 
a  Regular  Army  ordnance  lieutenant,  Howard  became  the 
Colonel  of  the  Third  Maine  Volunteer  Regiment.  His 
performance  at  the  Battle  of  First  Bull  Run  earned  him  a 
promotion  to  brigadier  general.  This  newly  promoted 
brigadier  general  became  a  legend  at  the  Battle  of  Fair  Oaks 
when  he  continued  to  lead  his  brigade  even  after  two  minie 
balls  shattered  his  right  arm  and  another  minie  ball  killed 


hla  hors*  from  und*r  him.  Ev*n  th«n ,  h*  r*fua*d  to 
r«llnquish  ccmmtind.  H*  rooolvod  th*  M*d*l  of  Honor  for  his 
gallantry  in  this  bsttl*. 

Aft*r  th*  Amputation  of  his  right  arm  du*  to  his 
wounds,  Howard  r*turn*d  to  his  brlgad*  in  tim*  for  th* 

Sooond  Battl*  of  Bull  Run.  During  this  battl*,  h*  continu*d 
to  distinguishod  hims*lf  among  his  follow  offioors  and 
soldiors.  Aft*r  th*  battl*,  thirty-six  officsr  of  his 
brlgad*  potitlonod  th*  oommandor  of  Army  of  th*  Potomac  to 
giv*  Howard  a  division  command  bsoaus*  th*y  f*lt  his 
qual if leatlons  morltod  it.  Howard's  subsoquont  psrformanc* 
as  a  division  oommandor  at  Antlotam  and  Prodrlcksburg  won 
him  a  promotion  to  major  gonoral  and  a  command  of  a  corps. 
Whil*  Howard's  corps'  normally  starling  porformanc*  was  not 
particularly  notoworthy  at  Chanc*! lorsvi 1 1*  and  Qottysburg, 
h*  onsurod  his  units  loarnod  from  tholr  •xp*ri*nc*.  Ev*n 
though  follow  offioors  criticizod  Howard,  his  soldiors 
gravitatod  toward  him  and  his  suporiors  praisod  him. 

Controvorsy  continuod  to  cloud  Howard's  imago  wh*n 
Lloutonant  Qonoral  William  T.  Shorman  chos*  Howard  ov*r 
othor  sonior  offlcors  to  command  th*  Army  of  th*  Tonnoss** 
during  Shorman's  march  to  th*  soa.  Howard's  follow  offlcors 
crodltod  his  soloction  to  political  connoctions;  Shorman, 
howovor,  stated  that  Howard  got  th*  position  bocaus*  ho 
could  b*tt*r  got  along  with  th*  othor 


conunandtrs.  With  th«  and  of  tha  Civil  War,  tha  raunifiad 
country  rawardad  tha  haroic,  ona-armad,  praying  genaral  for 
hif  military  laadarship  and  tactical  ability  by  appointing 
him  a  brigadlar  ganaral  in  tha  Ra-gular  Arm^ .  ” 

Howard's  pravalllng  raliglous  outlook  gava  him 
atrangth,  couraga,  a  strong  rasolva,  and  compassion  that 
halpad  him  accomplish  tha  many  things  ha  did  whlla  othars 
criticisad  him.  Yat,  whan  Howard  displayad,  Ilka  a 
conquaring  bannar ,  his  strong  raliglous  rasolva,  ha  eftan 
irritatad  thoaa  around  him-''Subordinatas  and  superiors 
alika,*  Howard  admlttad  that  ha  was  a  raliglous  fanatic. 
Balng  an  axcallant  spaakar  with  an  aloquant  volca,  Howard 
was  known  to  praach  or  laad  a  raliglous  maatlng  anywhara  at 
anytima.  K.is  oftan  parcalvad  dastructlva  raliglous 
tandanclas  oausad  him  to  ba  unpopular  among  his  officers. 
Sherman  daclarad  on  one  occasion,  'Wall,  that  Christian 
soldier  business  is  all  right,  but  ha  naadn't  put  on  airs 
[sic  ]  whan  wa  are  among  oursaivas .  '  ■* 

Howard's  religious  zeal  generated  a  social 
consciousness  within  him  that  lad  to  his  lifelong  crusade  to 
elevate  the  disadvantaged  and  minorities.  Based  on  Howard's 
humanitarian  tandoncies.  President  Lincoln  had  racommandad 
that  Howard  be  appointed  Commissioner  of  tha  Bureau  of 
Refugees,  Praadman,  and  Abandoned  Land,  also  kno¥W)  as  tha 
Fraadman’s  Bureau.  This  was  a  Congressional  Instrument  for 
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the  carlnl  of  fr««d  «lav«a  and  whit**  di*turb*d  by  the 
war  .  ® 

Whll*  haadinj  th*  Freedman's  Bureau,  Howard  helped 
found  th*  present-day  Howard  University  in  Washington  D.C. 

In  1807.  From  1869  to  1874,  he  simultaneously  served  as  th* 
head  of  th*  Freedmen**  Bureau  and  th*  President  of  Howard 
University.  However,  th*  demands  of  holding  these  two 
positions  along  with  his  other  charitable  works  caused  him 
to  neglect  his  duties  as  Commissioner  of  th*  Freedman's 
Bureau.  In  addition  to  a  Congressional  Investigation,  his 
neglect  lad  to  a  severe  scandal  that  involved  several 
military  courts  of  inquiry  and  civil  suits  from  1870  to 
1370. .which  included  his  tenure  as  commander  of  th*  Military 
Department  of  th*  Columbia.  Despite  his  eventual 
vindications,  th*  Freedman's  Bureau  scandals  not  only  ruined 
Howard's  reputation  with  charges  of  corruption, 
inefficiency,  and  fanaticism,  but  devastated  his  financial 
affairs.  A  series  of  poorly  chosen  investments  and  a 
nationwide  depression  further  aggravated  his  financial 
difficulties.  To  revive  his  slumping  finances  while  serving 
as  Commander  of  th*  Columbia.  Howard  had  written  articles 
for  periodicals,  lectured,  and  also  had  written  a  book  about 
his  boyhood  experiences.  All  these  problems  and  th* 
additional  endeavors  to  alleviate  his  financial 
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■ituation  mu<t  h«vt  add«d  a  tramandoui  additional  burdan  to 
Howard  for  many  yeara.* 

In  1872,  whll*  tha  Congraaaional  invaatiifatlons  wara 
in  procaaa,  Praaidant  Qrant  twloa  aant  Howard  on  two  vary 
notabla  and  auceaaaful  trlpa  to  Arizona  as  a  paaca  amlsaary 
to  tha  warring  Apachas .  Consaquantly ,  Howard  had  provan 
hlmaalf  to  be  an  able  Indian  diplomat  in  addition  to  baing  a 
humanitarian.  Aftar  his  last  Military  Court  of  Inquiry. 
Howard  wanted  a  changa  of  anvlronmant  from  Washington  and 
hoped  to  axarclsa  soma  of  his  options.  Ha  ballavad  his  rank 
and  previous  hard  sarvioa  entitled  him  to  have  his  choice  of 
assignments.  Sherman,  the  Commanding  Qeneral  of  tha  Army, 
also  knew  that  Howard  needed  a  change  of  environment,  but  ha 
fait  that  Howard  had  bean  in  possession  of  an  easy  and 
desirable  Job  for  far  too  long.  Sherman  concluded  that 
Howard  would  be  well-suited  to  command  the  fast  settling 
Military  Department  of  the  Columbia.  While  Howard  only 
admired  tha  fact  that  it  was  tha  farthest  corner  of  tha 
country  from  Washington,  his  assignment  gave  him  an 
opportunity  to  gat  soma  recognition  for  his  soldiering 
ability  again. ^ 

In  July  1874,  Howard  assumed  command  of  tha  Military 
Department  of  Columbia.  To  batter  acquaint  himself  with  his 
new  command,  Howard  soon  visited  all  the  military  posts  and 
Indian  aganoies  located  within  his  command.  During  his 
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tour,  4  m««S4n|*r  from  Chiaf  Joa«ph  r«qu«4t«d  4  mcttinj  with 
the  n«w  comm4nd*r  to  diacuga  th*  nontraaty  Naz  Parca'a 
problama.  Whlla  tha  dapartmant  waa  atlll  racovaring  from 
tha  naaty  Modoo  War  of  1873,  Howard  found  othar  Indian 
problama.  Ha  diaoovarad  tha  pravloualy  daacrlbad  Naz  Parca 
traaty  problam,  plua  a  aeattarlng  of  groupa  of  Indiana  with 
an  aaaortmant  of  griavancaa.* 

Tha  acholarly  Howard  dlractad  hla  vary  talantad 
dapartmant  adjutant,  Major  H.  Clay  Wooda ,  to  raviaw  tha 
varioua  claima  and  to  prapara  a  atudy  to  datarmlna  tha  root 
of  tha  Naz  Parca  traaty  problama.  Aftar  Intarvlawing  all 
partlaa  eoncarnad  and  ravlawing  all  official  racorda  and 
nawapapar  fllaa,  Wooda'  final  conciaa  writtan  raport 
aupportad  tha  nontraaty  Naz  Parca  atand.  Wooda  daclarad 
that  tha  nontraaty  Naz  Parca  could  not  ba  lagally  bound  by 
tha  traaty  of  1863  and  that  tha  nontraaty  Naz  Parca  had  a 
right  to  occupy  tha  Wallowa  Vallay.  Howard  admittad  that 
tha  Unltad  Stataa  govarnmant  and  Oragon  had  dona  an 
injuatica  to  Chiaf  Joaaph'a  band.* 

Whila  working  through  propar  nhannala  to  raaolva  tha 
aituation,  Howard  poaitionad  two  cavalry  cotnpanlaa  in  tha 
Wallowa  Vallay  to  pacify  both  tha  Indiana  and  tha  aattlara. 
Howard  finally  got  tha  govarnmant  to  authorize  a  Naz  Parca 
commiaalon  aftar  ha  aacurad  tha  andoraamant  of  hla  divlaion 
commandar ,  Major  Qanaral  Irwin  McDowall.  Tha  Naz  Parca 
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commlaalon  eonalatad  of  Howard,  Wooda .  a  rapraaantativ#  of 
tha  Board  of  Indian  Coromlaaioncra ,  and  two  Eaatarn 
bualnaaaman .  Aa  tha  Naz  Parca  commiaalon  mat  with  tha 
nontraaty  Naz  Paroa  in  Novambar  of  1870,  Howard  champlonad 
tha  righta  of  Chlaf  Joaaph  and  hla  band.  Tha  Naz  Parca 
commlaaion  laborad  to  cauaa  tha  nontraaty  Naz  Parca  to  agraa 
to  eompromlaa  on  tha  iaauaa  at  hand.^^ 

Aftar  aavaral  daya  of  maatinga,  Howard’a  pravioualy 
aympathatlc  approach  towards  tha  nontraaty  Naz  Parca  changad 
into  ona  of  animoaity,  primarily  baoauaa  of  tha  Indians' 
attitudaa.  Howard,  a  daaply  rallgloua  man  who  riakad  hia 
Ufa  to  anforca  tha  authority  of  tha  fadaral  govarnmant  ovar 
atataa'  righta,  did  not  approva  of  tha  nontraaty  Naz  Parca 
Draamar  raligion  and  thalr  dafianca  of  tha  govarnmant. 

Now,  inataad  of  balng  a  diplomat,  Howard  bagan 
acting  Ilka  an  officer  who  would  tolarata  no  question  of  hia 
authorlty--rlght  or  wrong.  Two  factors  contributad  to 
Howard's  change  in  outlook  of  tha  nontraaty  Naz  Parca. 

Since  ha  had  proposed  tha  Naz  Parca  comniaaion,  its  failure 
to  gat  tha  nontraaty  Naz  Pare#  to  negotiate  an  acceptable 
deal  wounded  hla  pride.  Secondly,  his  personal  reputation, 
which  had  already  bean  aavaraly  damaged,  was  under 
substantial  strain  and  tension  which  added  to  hia 
professional  and  personal  life  by  hla  axpariancaa  with  tha 


Fr««dm*n'a  Bureau.  One  more  controversy  or  scandal  could 
have  ruined  Howard's  military  career.^* 

At  the  Department  of  the  Interior  in  Washington  DC, 
the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  quickly  acted  on  the  Nez 
Peroe  Commission's  recommendation  by  directing  the  Lapwai 
Indian  Agent,  John  B,  Monteith,  to  persuade  the  nontreaty 
Nez  Perce  to  move  onto  the  Lapwai  Indian  Reservation.  In 
addition,  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  worked  through 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the  Secretary  of  War,  the 
Commanding  General  of  the  Army,  and  the  Commander  of  the 
Military  Division  of  the  Pacific  to  have  Howard  support 
Monteith  with  force,  if  necessary.  While  Monteith  sent 
treaty  Indians  to  act  as  messengers  and  as  good-will 
ambassadors  to  the  nontreaty  Nez  Perce,  he  requested  Howard 
to  again  send  two  companies  of  soldiers  to  the  Wallowa 
Valley  to  aid  him. 

Instead  of  sending  troops  to  pacify  both  the  Indians 
and  the  settlers ,  Howard  now  developed  contingency  plans  to 
protect  the  settlers  if  the  nontreaty  Nez  Perce  disobeyed 
Monteith.  Howard  let  his  concern  for  the  settlers  be  known 
to  the  nontreaty  Nez  Perce.  On  the  second  day  of  the  Nez 
Perce  Comml.lsion,  Howard  openly  challenged  the  nontreaty  Nez 
Perce.  He  told  them  that  if  trouble  came  to  the  Wallowa,  he 
would  Send  two  soldiers  to  deal  with  each  nontreaty  Nez 
Perce  warrior . 
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y«ti  when  the  official  taeking  to  eupport  the  Indian 

Agent  arrived  in  January  of  1877,  McDowell  had  hie  adjutant 

add  an  emphatic  reatrictive  endorsement  for  Howard; 

The  division  oosimander  has  examined  the  various 
papers  transmitted  from  the  headquarters  of  the 
Army,  hereinbefore  Csiol  referred  to,  and  it  seems 
to  him  that  the  Indian  Bureau  anticipate  possible, 
not  to  say  probable,  resistance  to  the  demand  on 
Joseph  to  remove  to  the  reservation.  In  fact  the 
case  seems  not  unlike  that  of  the  recent  difficulty 
with  the  Sioux,  which  resulted  in  the  war  of  last 
year  against  these  Indians. 

It  is  therefore  of  paramount  importance  that  none  of 
the  responsibility  of  any  step  which  may  be  made 
shall  be  initiated  by  the  military  authorities.  You 
are  to  occupy  Wallowa  Valley  in  the  Interest  of 
peace.  You  are  to  comply  with  the  request  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  as  set  forth  in  the 
papers  sent  you,  to  the  extent  only  of  merely 
protecting  and  aiding  them  in  the  execution  of  their 
instructions . *  * 

During  the  next  four  months.  Howard  could  not 
initiate  any  actions.  When  asked,  Howard  could  only  assist 
Monteith,  which  amounted  to  conducting  several  interviews 
and  meetings  with  Chief  Joseph  or  his  representatives. 

During  these  meetings,  Howard  attempted  to  explain  the 
government's  instructions  and  that  the  nontreaty  Kez  Perce 
had  no  other  options.  The  decision  of  when  to  move  the 
nontreaty  Nez  Perce  onto  the  Lapwal  reservation  belonged  to 
the  Indian  Age  nt  and  not  to  Howard.  While  Howard  wanted  to 
take  charge  of  the  situation  and  put  the  nontreaty  Nez  Perce 
on  the  reservation,  he  had  no  say  in  regard  to  the  approach 
or  time  table  in  resolving  the  nontreaty  Nez  Perce  problem. 
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For  •  proftSMlortAl  and  •xpanancad  officer  who  had  s*rv«d 
gallantly  In  tha  Civil  War  and  auccaaafully  aa  a 
Praaidantial  paaca  amisaary  with  tha  warring  Apachaa , 

Sharman  had  put  Howard  in  an  awkward  and  inappropriata 
poaltlon.  Howard  had  to  implamant  a  policy  ha  had  no  aay  in 
nor  did  ha  naoaaaarily  agraa  with. 

Intaraatingly ,  a  local  nawapapar,  Tha  Idaho 
Stataaman ■  criticisad  Howard  inataad  of  Montaith  for 
allowing  tha  nontraaty  Naz  Parca  to  roam  fraaly  for  too 
long.  Alao,  thay  eriticizad  Howard  for  not  having 
aufficiant  forca  to  immadiataly  compal  tha  ranagada  banda  to 
mova  onto  tha  raaarvation . 

Following  hia  work  with  tha  Naz  Parca  Commlialon  and 
tha  aaaociatad  damaga  to  hia  prida,  Howard  wantad  to  ahow 
tha  nontraaty  Naz  Parca  that  tha  Unitad  Stataa  govarnmant 
had  authority  ovar  tha  dafiant  Indiana.  Yat,  McDowall'a 
guidanoa  prohlbitad  him  from  taking  charga  of  tha 
aituation.  Alao,  ainca  Howard  had  othar  diaeontantad 
Indiana  that  ha  had  to  watch  throughout  hia  command,  ht 
could  not  conoantrata  hia  forcaa  maraly  around  tha  Lapwai 
Raatrvation .  Tha  Sacratary  of  War,  Qaorga  W.  McCrary,  had 
only  a  total  of  twanty-fiva  thouaand  troopa  to  handla  labor 
riota  in  tha  Savt,  Raconatruction  in  tha  South,  tha  Sioux 
and  Apacha  dlaturbancaa  in  tha  Waat  and  Southwaat,  and  othar 
routina  taakinga  that  th'^  army  handlad.  In  hia  1877  annual 


rwpopt  to  Con|r««a ,  S«cr«t«ry  McCr*ry  cltod  th«  D^vliion  of 
th*  P«clfic  *1  an  axampla  of  Inaufflclant  troop  strength  to 
handle  the  local  Indian  problems.  Even  though  Howard  did 
not  control  the  amount  of  troops  available  in  the  area  nor 
the  time  table  of  when  the  nontreaty  Nes  Perce  would  go  onto 
the  Lapwai  Reservation,  he  nevertheless  received  the 
blame. 

Finally,  Monteith  gave  the  nontreaty  Nez  Perce  a 
deadline  of  1  April  1877  for  them  to  move  onto  the  Lapwai 
Reservation.  After  the  April  Fool's  Day  deadline  passed  and 
no  new  Nez  Perce  bands  occupied  the  reservation,  Monteith 
requested  Howard's  assistance.  If  Howard  could  not  persuade 
them  into  following  the  government  instructions ,  Monteith 
then  wanted  Howard  to  take  military  action 

On  30  April  \iif7 ,  while  Howaru  met  with  Monteith 
Fort  Walla  Walla  to  make  plans  for  the  proposed  occupation 
of  the  Wallowa  Valley,  Chief  Joseph  and  a  small  delegation 
requested  a  meeting  with  Howard.  Besides  offering 
assurances  that  the  nontreaty  Nez  Perce  were  peaceful ,  the 
delegation  discussed  the  government  instructions  with 
Howard.  Howard  stressed  th.At  the  nontreaty  Nez  Perce  must 
comply  with  the  government  Instructions.  Howard  and  Joseph 
agreed  to  a  conference  of  all  the  nontreaty  Nez  Perce  at  the 
Lapwai  reservation  in  two  weeks.  At  this  point,  Howard  was 
planning  for  the  noncompl lance  of  the  nontreaty  Nez  Perce. 

00 


Ho  did  not  boliovo  progpooa  w«a  bolnj  m«do  with  th# 
nontroaty  Noz  Porco. 

Duping  tho  two  wooka  bafopo  tho  Lapwai  conforonco, 
Howard  atada  ppoparatlen  for  tho  worat^-a  popoat  o(  tho 
ppovioua  yoap*8  Sioux  upriaing  or  anothor  Canby  Mraaacro 
during  tho  lato  Modoo  War.^*  Howard  mot  with  tho  volatilo 
Columbia  Rlvor  Sonofadoa  and  with  Fathor  Cataldo,  who  had  a 
aignifioant  amount  of  influonoo  with  Indiana  living  around 
tho  Spokano  Plaina.  Boaidoa  trying  to  provont  a  coalition 
of  Indian  triboa,  Howard  wantod  hla  troopa  poaitlonod  for 
war.  Howard  font  two  oompaniot,  E  and  L,  of  tho  lot  Cavalry 
^lw.glmont  to  tho  Wallowa  Vailoy.  Ho  had  thoao  companloa 
pro. '^t'trtd  for  poaaiblo  war.  Thoao  two  cavalry  companloa  wont 
with  two  Qatling  guna ,  an  ambulanco,  two  govornmont  aix-mulo 
toama ,  fivo  eitlzon  toama ,  and  twolvo  pack  muloa.  Ho  alao 
aont  H  company  of  tho  lot  Cavalry  to  Lowiaton  and  H  company 
of  tho  Slat  Infantry  Rogimont  to  Fort  Walla  Walla. 

To  avoid  a  rocurronco  of  tho  Canby  Maaaacro.  ho  had 
a  big  pitch'tont  aot  up  with  tho  walla  rollod  up.  Howard 
did  not  want  tho  procoodinga  cloaod  in.  Boaidoa  doubling 
tho  vlalblo  guarda ,  Howard  alao  had  tho  two  companloa  of 
aoldiora  armod  and  atagod  in  thoir  barracka  throughout  tho 
conforonco.  In  aummary,  Howard  waa  eloarly  proparod  for  any 
ovontuality . 
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On  7  May  1877,  all  of  tha  nontrtaty  Naz  Parca 
ipadually  and  caramonioualy  arrlvad  at  tha  Lapwal  Indian 
raaarvatlon.  Montaith  raad  tha  lovarnmant’a  ordara  whlla 
aomaona  tranalatad  tham  for  tha  Indiana.  Tha  Inatpuctiona 
apaelflad  that  Howard  and  Montaith  had  to  atay  and  liatan  to 
all  that  tha  Indiana  had  to  aay  no  mattar  how  long  it  might 
taka.  Howavar,  tha  nontraaty  Kaz  Paroa  had  to  undaratand 
that  tha  daelalona  of  tha  govarnmant  would  ba  anf oread. 

For  two  daya ,  tha  nontraaty  Naz  Farea  axplalnad  why 
thay  ahould  not  hava  to  ablda  by  tha  1803  traaty.  Chlaf 
Joaaph  axplalnad  hla  vlawa  with  thla  atory: 

If  wa  avar  ownad  tha  land  wa  own  it  [ale ] 
atm.  for  wa  navar  aold.  In  tha  traaty  eounclla 
tha  oommlaalonara  hava  olalmad  that  our  country 
had  baan  aold  to  tha  Govarnmant.  Suppoaa  a  whlta 
man  ahould  coma  to  ma  and  aay.  'Joaaph,  I  Ilka 

your  horaaa ,  and  I  want  to  buy  tham'.  I  aay  to 

him,  'No,  my  horaaa  ault  ma,  I  will  not  aall 
tham'.  'Than  ha  goaa  to  my  naighbor,  and  aaya  to 

him:  'Joaaph  haa  aoma  good  horaaa.  I  want  to  buy 

tham,  but  ha  rafuaaa  to  aall'.  My  naighbor 
anawara,  'Pay  ma  tha  monay,  and  I  will  aall  you 
Joaaph'a  horaaa.'  Tha  whlta  man  raturna  to  ma ,  and 
aaya,  'Joaaph,  I  hava  bought  your  horaaa,  and  you 
muat  lat  ma  hava  tham.'  If  wa  aold  our  landa  to 
tha  Govarnmant,  thla  la  tha  way  thay  wara 
bought . ' * • 

Chlaf  Joaaph  ramambarad  Howard  aaylng,  'Tha  law  aaya  you 
ahall  go  upon  tha  raaarvatlon  to  llva,  and  I  want  you  to  do 
ao ,  but  you  paralat  In  dlaobaylng  tha  law.'  Tha  dlaouaalona 
baoama  vary  haatad,  ao  Howard  adjourned  tha  oonfaranca  with 
a  day  off  for  all.  Howard  wanted  tha  altuatlon  to  calm  down 
and  ha  wantad  to  Inaura  that  hla  troopa  had  arrlvad  In  tha 
Wallowa  Vallay. 
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Ourinl  th«  br««k ,  a  nontr*«ty  N«z  P«rc«  runn«r 
r«turn«d  from  tht  WaHowa  VaIIav  And  inform«d  Chi*f  Joseph 
thAt  the  soldiers  hed  occupied  their  homelend.  Chief  Joseph 
then  knew  thet  Howerd  had  meant  what  he  had  said.  When  the 
conference  continued,  Too-hul-hul-aote ,  the  Dreamer  Medicine 
Man.  addressed  the  group.  He  openly  challenged  Howard's 
authority  and  ability  to  put  him  on  the  reservation. 

Fearing  that  the  hostile  spirit  of  the  Medicine  Man  would 
spread,  Howard  arrested  him.  Armed  guards  put  the  defiant 
Too-*hul -hul -sote  Into  the  post  stockade.  Howard’s  risky 
approach  caused  the  crisis  to  pass  since  Chief  Joseph  knew 
that  Howard  was  prepared  to  back  up  his  words  with  war.^^ 

The  nontreaty  Nei  Perce  finally  agreed  to  come  on 
the  reservation.  When  Howard's  diplomacy  started  to  falter, 
he  displayed  the  courage  that  won  him  the  Medal  of  Honor 
during  the  Battle  of  Fair  Oaks.  Howard  continued  to  work 
with  the  nontreaty  Nes  Perce  by  personally  escorting  Chief 
Joseph,  Chief  uooklng  Class,  and  Chief  Whitebird  around  the 
Lapwai  Indian  Reservation  so  they  could  select  sites  for 
their  camps.  Furthermore,  he  offered  to  remove  some  white 
settlers  from  the  reservation  so  the  Indians  could  have 
exclusive  ownership  and  use  of  the  area.*^ 

The  general  did  give  some  concessions  to  the 
nontreaty  Hex  Perce.  Howard  originally  granted  the 
nontreaty  Hex  Perce  only  two  weeks  to  move  their  families, 
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po«a«sslona,  «nd  livaatock  from  tha  Wallowa  Vallay  to  tha 
Lapwai  Indian  Raaarvation.  Aftar  aubatantial  ar^umanta , 
Howard  allowad  tham  thirty  daya  for  tha  mova ,  but  ha  told 
tha  nontraaty  ohlaf  that  ha  would  uaa  hla  aoldiara  If  thay 
wara  lata.  Chiaf  Joaaph  patltlenad  Howard  to  ralaaaa 
Teo-hul'hul-aota  from  tha  poat  atoekada.  Howard  compliad. 

In  ratroapact,  tha  daolalon  to  ralaaaa  tha  hoatlla  Madlcina 
Man  waa  Howard* a  bl||aat  mlataka,  but  ha  probably  thought 
that  tha  othar  nontraaty  chlafa  oould  control  him.** 

Upon  Chiaf  Joaaph'a  raturn  to  tha  Wallowa  Vallay,  ha 
had  to  convinoa  tha  raat  of  hla  band  that  It  waa  tlma  to 
mova  onto  tha  Lapwal  Raaarvation.  Whlla  Too-hul -hul-aota 
talkad  about  war  and  arouaad  tha  paaaiona  of  aoma  of  tha 
young  warrlora  to  tha  point  of  war,  Chiaf  Joaaph  urgad  hla 
paopla  to  ba  calm  Inataad.  Raapondlng  to  Joaaph'a 
convlncinf  argumanta,  tha  Wallowa  band  of  tha  nontraaty  Naz 
Parea  gatharad  thalr  balonglnga  and  thalr  llvaatock  and 
haadad  towarda  Lapwal.  Aftar  tha  traacharoua  croaalng  of 
tha  ovar-flowlng  Snaka  Rlvar,  tha  varloua  banda  of  nontraaty 
Naz  Parca  gatharad  for  thalr  laat  coupla  daya  of  fraadom  at 
Tapahlawam,  an  anclant  camping  ground  naar  tha  boundary  of 
tha  Lapwal  Raaarvation.  During  tha  faatlva  tlma,  tha 
nontraaty  Naz  Parca,  and  avan  aoma  traaty  Naz  Parca  from  tha 
raaarvation,  vlaltad,  dancad,  gamblad,  and  racad  horaaa 
whlla  thalr  woman  dug  camaa  roota.  Yat,  tha  fun  tlma 


turnad  aour  whan  Chief  Joaaph  want  off  to  alaughtar  aoma 
oattla  back  in  tha  Wallowa  Vallay.  A  group  of  allagadly 
drunk  young  warriora  ravangad  aoma  amoldaring  diacontant 
whan  thay  murdarad  aavaral  whitaa  at  Slat#  Craak.  Tha 
nontraaty  Has  Paroa  knaw  Howard  would  hold  tham  all 
aooountabla  for  tha  killinga.  ao  thay  quickly  moved  their 
lodgaa  to  Whitabird  Canyon.** 

Bxpacting  tha  outbreak  of  hoatllitlai  to  occur  in 
tha  Wallowa  Vallay,  Howard  had  poaitionad  hia  forcaa  there. 
Whan  tha  Indiana  left  their  homeland  without  any  raaiatanca, 
ha  thought  tha  criaia  waa  over.  Howard  would  have  alarmed 
and  irritated  tha  nontraaty  Naa  Paroa  by  aaaambling  forcaa 
while  everything  prograaaad  amoothly.  Tha  preaanca  of  tha 
aoldiara  could  have  forced  tha  nontraaty  Has  Perce  to  react 
with  violence  to  aava  their  pride. 

Howard  raapondad  to  tha  criaia  by  aanding  Captain 
Parry  with  ninety-nine  man  of  tha  lat  Cavalry  and  eleven 
treaty  Has  Paroa.  After  a  two  daya '  ride  with  only  a  few 
hours  raat,  Parry,  with  eleven  citizen  voluntaara  from  Mt . 
Idaho,  attempted  to  bring  tha  nontraaty  Has  Parca  to  tha 
Lapwai .  On  17  June,  tha  sixty  warriors  from  tha  normally 
peaceful  nontraaty  Has  Perce  mat  Parry's  outfit  with  a  peace 
party  under  a  white  flag.  Parry's  chief  scout,  Arthur 
Chapman,  fired  upon  tha  truce  party  and  a  sharp  fight 
erupted.  Tha  hostile  Has  Paroa  routad  and  almost 


*nnihilat«d  thair  opponant#.  Than  thay  purauad  tha  ahockad 
troopa ,  traaty  Naz  Perce,  and  citizen  volunteara  almoat  to 
Mt .  Idaho.  Whila  tha  hoatilaa  aullerad  only  two  wounded 
warrlora,  Parry  had  auf farad  thirty-four  dead.  Am  Perry 
firat  rode  off,  Howard  had  atartad  planning  for  a  conflict. 
Whan  Howard  received  word  of  the  diaaatar,  ha  immediately 
atartad  preparing  for  a  auatalnad  campaign.^* 

Prior  to  taking  command  of  tha  Military  Department 
of  tha  Columbia,  Howard  had  damonatratad  great  bravery  and 
auparb  diplomacy.  Yet,  hla  humanitarian  actlvltiaa  had 
cauaad  him  paraonal  and  financial  problama  that  followed  him 
to  hia  command.  After  hla  arrival  at  tha  department,  Howard 
worked  on  behalf  of  tha  nontreaty  Naz  Perce  to  raaolva  tha 
government  Injuatlcaa  to  them,  but  ha  failed.  Ha  did  not 
foraaaa  tha  ability  of  tha  young  nontraaty  Naz  Perce  to 
Inatlgata  problama.  Aa  a  reault,  Howard  aant  Perry  out  with 
a  force  to  bring  nontraaty  Naz  Perce  to  tha  Lapwal 
Raaarvatlon.  Tha  hoatlla  Naz  Perce  routed  Parry’a  force. 

The  war  that  no  one  wanted  waa  on  and  Howard  would  taka 
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CHAPTER  FIVE 


THE  INDIAN  FIGHTER 


Had  not  Sonar «1  Howard,  by  hi*  Judiclou* 
disposition  o-f  his  troops,  and  by  his  rapid 
pursuit,  guardsd  tha  passas  of  mountains  so  as  to 
pravant  Josaph's  raturn,  tha  naw  sattlamant  in 
Eastarn  Washington  and  Northarn  Idaho  would  had 
baan  raidad  and  dastroyad,  and  probably  yaars 
would  hava  alapsad  bafora  thay  could  hava 
raeovarad.  It  would  hava  baan  nacassary  to 
abandon  that  whol*  fartila  ragion,  and  a  blow 
would  hava  baan  fait  throughout  tha  whol a 
northwast. * 

Or agon i an  2S  Octobar  1877 
Howard's  problams  continuad  to  plagua  him  whan  ha 
took  command  of  the  Military  Dapartmant  of  the  Columbia,  He 
had  originally  labored  on  behalf  of  tha  nontraaty  Nas  Perce 
until  thay  refused  to  recognize  tha  federal  authority  or 
negotiate  a  naw  agreement  or  treaty.  At  that  time,  Howard 
worked  with  Indian  Agent  Montaith  during  a  series  of 
moating*  and  conferancas  to  convince  tha  nontraaty  Nas  Parce 
to  abide  by  tha  1873  Traaty  and  move  on  to  tha  Lapwai 
rasarvation.  After  tha  last  council  with  tha  nontraaty  Nas 
Parca,  Howard  and  avaryona  Involvad  with  the  procaadings 
thought  thay  had  resolved  tha  nontraaty  Nax  Perce  issue 
until  word  of  the  Mount  Idaho  atrocities  reached  them  on  IS 
June  1877. 
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Thi*  chAptar  «ddra*s«s  HowArd's  role  as  protector  o-f 
immigrAnts,  his  prosecutor  o-f  the  Idaho  CampAign  o-f  the  Nec 
Perce  War,  and  finally,  pursuer  of  the  Nei  Perce  until  their 
capture  at  Cow  Island  on  4  October  1877. 

While  publicly  displaying  great  confidence  that  the 
troubles  with  the  nontreaty  Nez  Perce  would  soon  be  under 
control,  Howard  started  planning  and  organizing  for  a 
substantial  campaign,  not  Just  one  battle.  As  Perry  and  his 
two  companies  rode  off,  Howard  sent  Captain  Wilkinson  to 
Walla  Walla  with  dispatches  warning  of  a  possible  war.  He 
directed  four  more  companies  and  an  army  surgeon  under  his 
command  to  Lewiston.  He  also  requested  thirty  days  of 
supplies  needed  to  sustain  his  troops  in  the  area  of 
operation.  Howard  sent  another  dispatch  to  San  Francisco, 
where  his  superior,  McDowell,  commanded  the  Military 
Division  of  the  Pacific.  This  dispatch  informed  McDowell  of 
the  Nez  Perce  s  murder  of  several  white  men  and  requested 
the  authority  to  hire  twenty-five  scouts  to  help  him  in  the 
campaign.  Upon  receiving  word  of  Perry's  terriole  defeat, 
Howard  informed  McDowell  of  the  thirty-four  deaths  at  the 
White  Bird  Canyon  Battle  and  the  possibility  of  an  Indian 
movement  that  could  unite  the  diSuffected  Indians  in  the 
region. ■ 

Howard’s  planning  focused  on  three  pointsi  to 
protect  and  calm  the  settleri  to  prevent  a  general  Indian 
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uprising  of  ths  *li»n*tad  trib®«;  and  to  bring  th®  hostile 
nontreety  N®i  P®rce  to  justice.  * 

Although  Howard  left  th®  r®mn«nt5  of  Perry's  cominand 
et  Qrengevill®  to  calm  end  protect  th®  settlers,  his  biggest 
chellenge  wes  preventing  of  conf ederetion  of  hostile  Indien 
tribes.  Since  Howard’s  first  tour  r-f  his  command,  he  had 
been  aware  of  many  disaffected  tribes  that  could  be  easily 
persuaded  to  take  up  arms  against  the  whites.  In  southern 
Idaho,  he  had  seen  two  such  tribesi  Chief  Minnemuca's  Paiute 
tribe  and  the  Meiser  tribe.** 

The  tribes  of  the  Spokane  Plain  had  held  a  council  a 
few  days  before  the  Slate  Creek  massacres  where  some  drunken 
young  warriors  revenged  the  smoldering  discontent  when  they 
murdered  numerous  whites.  During  the  council,  the  Coeur 
D'Alenes,  Spokanes,  Vakimas,  and  Palouses  considered  the 
possibility  of  Joining  the  hostile  Nez  Perce  party.  The 
general  sentiment  was  that  the  disaffected  Indians  would  go 
on  the  warpath  if  the  warring  Nez  Perce  had  another 
victory.  If  all  th®  regional  tribes  Joined  th®  hostiles, 
the  destruction  would  be  tremendous.* 

Following  the  men  in  blue's  disastrous  showing  at 
White  Bird  Canyon,  Howard  had  to  proceed  cautiously  even 
though  the  settlers  clamored  for  immediate  protection  and 
then  revenge.  The  White  Bird  Canyon  battle  proved  that  the 
hostile  Nez  Perce  were  more  courageous  and  better  fighters 


than  th»  army  had  oriqinally  thought.  Also,  tha  soldiera  o-f 
tha  -frontiar  army  Mara  not  as  ski  1  lad  or  axpari  enced  as  the 
soldiers  o-f  tha  Civil  War.  Tha  ovarconf  i  dance  of  the  whites 
changad  to  wholasoma  raspact  for  tha  prowass  of  thair  foa. 

In  addition  to  Parry's  dafaat,  Howard  also  had  two 
racant  battlas  to  remind  him  of  tha  fighting  skills  of  tha 
Indians.  Surpassed  only  by  Custer's  massacre  at  Little  Big 
Horn  and  a  mare  year  baforu  tha  White  Bird  Canyon  battle, 
tha  United  States  Army  suffered  tha  sacond  most  disastrous 
defeat  ever  suffered  at  tha  hands  of  Indians.  Whan  Howard 
assumed  command  of  tha  Military  Department  of  the  Columbia, 
aver yona'— settlers,  soldiers,  and  Indians  alike"*-Mara 
recovering  from  tha  Modoc  Rebellion.  General  Edward  Canby, 
Department  Commandor ,  had  sent  four  hundred  soldiers  in  two 
columns  against  seventy-five  Modoc  warriors  with  one  hundred 
and  fifty  women  and  children.  The  Modocs  repelled  the  two 
column  attacki  the  soldiers  suffered  sixteen  dead  and 
fifty-three  wounded.  Only  after  enlarging  the  army's  force 
to  one  thousand  soldiers,  was  the  government  able  to  defeat 
the  Modoc  warriors  at  the  expense  of  eighty-two  dead 
troupers.  The  Modoc  War  still  haunted  many  of  the  soldiers 
of  the  Department  of  the  Columbia.  Several  of  Howard's 
officers  fought  in  the  Modoc  Wan  Lieutenant  William  H. 
Boyle,  Major  Edward  C.  Mason,  Colonel  Prank  Wheaton,  and 
Captain  Dave  Perry, ^ 
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with  Howard 'a  appraciAtion  o-f  Naa  Parco  -fighting 
ability  and  a  kaan  aansa  o-f  tha  volatila  altuations  at  hand, 
ona  can  undarstand  why  ha  aggrassivaly  collactad  tha 
nacaaaary  manpowar  and  equipmant  ba-fora  proaacutlng  tha 
war.  Howard  wantad  to  position  -forcas  in  Southarn  Idaho  to 
countar  tha  possibla  thraats  by  tha  Faiuta  and  Waisar  and 
troops  in  tha  Spokana  Plains  to  countar  tha  posaibla  throat 
■from  tha  trlbas  living  in  that  vicinity. 

In  rasponsa  to  Howard's  raquasts,  rain-f orcamants 
cams  from  all  quartars.  As  ha  had  radiractad  troops  within 
his  dapartmant ,  ha  also  had  raquastad  rai n-f orcamants  -from 
tha  othar  two  military  dapartmants  within  tha  Military 
Division  o-f  tha  Paci-fic.  Man  cama  -from  Vancouvar ,  Stavans, 
Canby,  Townsand,  Klamath,  Harnay,  San  Diago,  San  Francisco, 
and  as  -far  away  as  Yuma,  Arisona.  By  20  Juna  1877,  Howard 
had  in  tha  Lawiston-Lapwai  araa  four  companies  of  cavalry 
and  three  of  infantry.  Howard's  decisive  actions  also 
guaranteed  fourteen  companies  of  either  cavalry,  infantry, 
or  artillery  were  enroute  from  the  other  two  departments  to 
either  Lewiston,  Boise,  or  tha  Waisar  River  areas.*’ 

Additional  units  followed.  For  SKampla,  after 
Howard  had  lad  his  column  around  the  rugged  countryside  of 
tha  Salmon  River,  ho  realized  that  he  had  an  inadequate 
force  to  simultaneously  pursue  tha  hostiles  and  protect  the 
settlors.  Tharofora,  on  Juno  30,  Howard  raquastad  an 


in-f*ntry  r*gxm»nt  ■from  t.h«  With  th*  approval  o-f  tho 

Sacratary  o-f  War  and  tha  ®raaidant,  Qanaral  Sharman 
parmanantly  asaignad  tha  2nd  In-fantry  Ragimant  -from  Gaorgia 
to  Howard's  dspartmant.  Whlla  waiting  for  tha  soldiars  to 
arrlvs,  Howard's  quartsrmastar  arrangad  for  scouts, 
subslstsncs  and  transportation. 

Slnca  Howard  was  tha  sanlor  commandar  in  his 
dapartmant  working  for  ona  boss,  ha  was  arranging  for 
tha  dacisiva  application  of  all  aval  labia  combat  powar  ha 
could  mustar.  Within  his  dapartmant  and  his  boss's 
division,  ha  had  unity  of  of fort  so  ho  could  gat  tho 
sufficiant  numbar  of  soldiars  with  adaquata  supplias  and 
aquipmant  to  dafaat  tha  Nax  Parca. 

Howard's  original  raquast  for  scouts  mat  with 
rasistanca  duo  to  Congrass'  failura  to  pass  an  army 
appropriation  bill  for  tha  upcoming  fiscal  yaar.  At  first, 
Sharman  told  HcOowoll  that  ha  would  hava  to  raloaso  scouts 
in  Arizona  if  ha  acquirad  scouts  for  tha  Nax  Parca 
campaign.  Evantually,  howavor,  Sharman  author! zad  Howard  to 
hira  twanty-fiva  scouts  for  his  campaign.  Prior  to  tha 
Claarwatar  Battla,  Sharman  authorixad  HcDowall  and  Howard  to 
incraaso  tho  numbar  of  scouts  up  to  alghty.  Whila  tho 
additional  scouts  aidod  tho  campaign,  mora  scouts  would  hava 
groatly  halpad  tha  army." 


HowArd  dcsignAtvd  L«Miston  as  his  4=isld  depot  And 
his  bAse  of  operAtion.  Since  he  knew  the  NApoloonic  A:;lom 
thAt  An  army  marches  on  its  stomach,  he  directed  the  rapid 
procurement  and  the  preposi tioning  oi  4ood  bm4orm  the 
assembled  troops  could  march.  Major  Qeorge  H.  Weeks,  ChiS'f 
Quartermaster  o-f  the  Department  O'f  the  Columbia,  forwarded 
what  subsistence  he  had  on  hand  to  Lieutenant  Peter  S. 

Bomus,  Howard's  Post  Quartermaster .  In  addition, 

Lieutenants  E.  F.  Ebstein,  John  Q.  Adams,  and  Pater  Leary, 
Jr,  searched  the  countryside  of  Idaho,  and  later  Montana, 
for  the  soldiers'  various  necessities.* 

Due  to  the  extremely  rugged  terrain,  Bomus  had  the 
difficult  and  time  consuming  task  of  hiring  packers  and 
mules  instead  of  wagons  to  transport  all  the  necessities  to 
sustain  the  soldiers.  Starting  with  eighty  mules,  Bomus 
eventually  hired  an  additional  426  civilian  pack  mules. 

Bomus  had  a  difficult  time  hiring  so  many  mules  and  packers 
because  he  had  to  pay  for  them  with  government  vouchers — a 
promise  to  pay.  Bomus  had  no  money,  either  greenbacks  or 
coins,  since  Congress  had  not  yet  passed  the  new  fiscal  year 
army  appropriation  bill.  Even  with  only  a  promise  of 
payment,  which  drew  a  higher  rate,  the  numerous  miners  in 
the  area  had  to  stop  searching  for  their  fortunes.  The 
miners  were  put  out  of  work  because  of  the  tremendous  number 
of  mules  needed  to  support  Howard's  campaign.*** 
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Whll«  Howard  waited  -for  th*  logistical  propar^ti  ami 
to  b*  complstad,  h*  spsnt  the  time  drilling  the  garrison 
soldiers  and  planning  the  campaign.  Since  he  did  not  want 
to  repeat  the  White  Bird  incident  by  taking  undue  risks •  he 
waited  until  he  had  superior  troop  strength  over  the  hostile 
Nez  Perce  bands.  Howard  had  already  received  reports  'from 
treaty  Nez  Perce  that  the  hostile  Nez  Perce  bands  numbered 
three  hundred  warriors.** 

The  reader  should  not  mistake  Howard’s  caution  'for 
fear.  He  had  repeatedly  displayed  great  bravery  throughout 
the  Civil  War.  A  Medal  of  Honor  recipient,  he  simply  di'd 
not  want  to  take  unnecessary  risks.  After  the  sound  defeat 
of  Perry,  no  one  doubted  the  Nez  Perce  were  at  least  equal 
to,  if  not  superior  to  his  best  troops.  The  Nez  Perce 
warriors  may  have  lacked  drill  and  discipline,  but  they  were 
accurate  sharpshooters.  Howard  recognized  that  he  had  to 
exercise  skill  and  caution  to  avoid  a  defeat  much  as  Custer 
had  at  the  Little  Big  Horn  the  previous  year.  Another  Nez 
Force  victory  could  Incite  the  other  tribes  in  the  region  to 
take  the  war  path. 

While  Howard  was  initially  more  concerned  about 
preventing  a  nontreaty  Nez  Perce  victory  than  obtaining  a 
military  victory,  he  had  a  threefold  task  before  him. 

First,  Howard  had  to  protect  the  settlers  in  the  area. 
Second,  he  had  to  prevent  the  spread  of  hostilities  to  other 


Indian  tribes  within  his  department.  Third,  he  had  to 
subjugate  the  warring  Nes  Perce.  As  his  requested  -i^orcs 
began  to  assemble  at  Lewiston,  he  planned  to  find  the  enemy 
and  defeat  them.  Because  of  the  great  hysteria  among  the 
settlers  caused  by  the  Indian  threat  and  the  scarcity  of 
soldiers  in  the  area,  Howard  had  coordinated  with  his 
superiors,  the  Chief  of  the  Ordnance  Bureau,  and  Vancouver 
Arsenal  for  the  issue  of  arms.  Eventually  the  government 
issued  one  thousand  stands  of  arms  to  Oregon,  five  hundred 
to  Idaho,  and  five  hundred  to  Montana  to  help  with  the 
civilian  self  defense.^* 

Howard  sent  friendly  Indians  to  the  various  tribes 
to  discourage  them  from  Joining  the  hostile  Nex  Perce. 

Howard  planned  to  prevent  the  Indians  in  southern  Idaho  from 
Joining  the  hostile  Nex  Perce  and  to  prevent  the  renegade 
Nex  Perce  from  escaping  to  the  south.  He  directed  a  force 
under  Major  John  Qreen  from  Port  Boise  to  move  toward  Weiser 
Valley  and  then  to  Join  him.  Howard  would  eventually  depart 
from  Lewiston  with  three  objectivesi  he  wanted  to  assure 
and  restore  confidence  among  the  settlers  with  the  Army's 
prasencei  he  wanted  to  protect  themi  and  he  wanted  to  subdue 
the  hostile  Nex  Perce.** 

By  his  and  his  subordinates'  prompt  and  decisive 
actions,  Howard  had  assemuled  a  force  of  237  cavalry, 
infantry,  and  artillery  troops  plus  scouts  and  packers  that 
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w«r-»  properly  •quippad  ■for  an  Indian  campaign  in  a  rugged 
terrain.  The  time  ^or  preparation  had  come  and  gone,  Arma, 
ammunition,  provision,  and  transportation  were  ready. 

By  noon  o-f  22  June  1B77,  as  Howard  prepared  to  lead 

his  column  out,  ha  commentsdi 

Our  whole  ■force  numbered  less  that  one-*'fi^fth  O'f  a 
■full  regiment  as  such  as  those  we  tool::  into  the 
rebellion.  Still  this  body  of  resolute  men  Cslc 3 
made  a  fine  appearance.  The  cavalry  men  sat  on 
their  horses  waiting  the  wordj  the  infantry  firmly 
grasping  their  rifles,  ready  to  movei  the  artillery, 
who  were  really  foot  soldiers  with  a  bright 
uniforms,  presented  their  perfect  ranks,  slightly 
retired  from  the  rest.‘" 

Howard's  mile-long  column  of  twos,  with  a  mountain  gun,  two 
Gatling  guns,  and  eighty  mules  with  packers  advanced 
cautiously.  Scouts  and  skirmishers  covered  the  forces  as 
they  traced  the  same  route  to  the  Salmon  River  that  Perry 
had  taken  earlier.^* 

On  the  first  day's  march,  Howard  reached  the  Norton 

Ranch  where  he  observed,  first-hand,  the  pillage  of  the 

renegade  Nez  Perce.  During  the  second  day's  march,  he 

contemplated  lessons  learned  from  Perry's  actions! 

If  Colonel  Perry  could  have  anticipated  the  results 
were  to  follow  his  haste  to  White  Bird  Canyon,  and 
halt  here  at  Norton's  and  stood  on  the  defensive 
till  I  came  up,  it  would  have  been  a  good  thing,  in 
a  military  point  of  viewi  but  that  would  not  have 
the  effect,  like  his  bold  advance,  of  stopping  the 
Indian  murders.** 

During  Howard's  second  day  of  operations,  he  sent  troops  to 
Grangeville  and  picked  up  the  remnants  of  Perry's  shattered 
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command,  which  raised  his  strength  to  over  three  hundred 
soldiers. 

On  Sunday,  24  June  1377,  Howard  halted  to  send  out 
scouting  parties  and  to  wait  -for  rain-f orcemants  from  Boise. 
As  wa  have  already  seen,  Howard  avoided  repeating  mistakes. 
Therefore,  ha  wanted  to  know  where  the  hostile  Nez  Parcs 
were  before  he  proceeded.  He  also  sent  Trimble's  cavalry 
company  to  Slate  Creek  to  protect  the  settlers  and  to  guard 
hi'j  left  flank.  Howard  feared  that  if  the  whole  column 
moved  at  once,  it  would  stir  up  the  hostile  Indians  to 
attack  the  settlers  again.** 

During  the  nant  four  days,  Howard  marched  to  White 
Bird  Canyon  to  find  and  bury  his  dead.  After  caring  for 
their  fallen  comrades,  the  troops  scouted  the  canyon.  As 
the  column  reached  the  bottom  of  White  Bird  Canyon,  the 
soldiers  could  see  the  hostile  band  moving  around  on  the 
other  side  of  the  river.  The  band  consisted  of  the 
warriors  with  their  women,  children,  and  baggage.  The 
soldiers  tried  to  engage  the  few  renegade  Nez  Perce  that 
wars  on  the  near  side  of  the  river.  Before  a  significant 
engagement  could  occur,  the  renegade  warriors  retreated  to 
the  other  side  of  the  river.  Howard  paused  while  boats  or 
rafts  were  collected  to  continue  his  pursuit.  His 
attention,  however,  was  diverted  to  a  new  crisis.** 


Chie-f  Looking  Slass'  Nat  Parca  band  waa  living  on 
the  Lap^ai  Resarvation,  but  had  bean  accused  O'f  plundering  a 
settler's  home  between  the  middle  and  south  -fork  o-f  the 
Claarwatar  River.  In  rasponsat  Howard  sent  Captain 
Mhippla's  cavalry  company,  along  with  Captain  Randall's 
Mount  Idaho  Volunteer  Company,  to  invastigata  the  incident. 
Whipple's  subsequent  conference  on  2  July  1S77  with  Chief 
Looking  Glass  erupted  into  a  fight.  Besides  one  dead  and 
two  wounded  Nes  Perce  warriors,  Whipple's  force  destroyed 
Chief  Looking  Glass’  village  and  captured  750  Indian 
horses.  However,  the  warring  Nes  Perce  gained  forty 
warriors  when  Looking  Glass  and  his  band  Joined  them. 

Whipple  returned  to  Cottonwood  to  continue  guarding  the 
settlers. 

What  Howard  did  not  know  was  that  nontreaty  Nes 
Perce  had  conducted  a  ruse  while  they  evacuated  their 
families  and  belongings.  The  nontreaty  Nez  Perce,  also 
gained  some  warriors  who  had  just  returned  from  the  buffalo 
country,  now  held  a  council  of  chiefs  to  choose  a  course  of 
action.  Two  notable  warriors  who  had  just  joined  the  group, 
Five  Wounds  and  Rainbow,  advised  them  to  wait  near  the  river 
to  entice  Howard  to  cross  it.  They  had  wanted  Howard  and 
his  troopers  to  cross  the  swift  flowing  Salmon  so  the 
warring  Nez  Perce  could  move  downstream  and  cross  back  over 
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thH  riv®r.  Than,  the  hostila  Nas  Perce  could  easily  inove  to 
the  WalloMA  Valley  or  bu^'fala  country  in  Montana. 

While  Whipple  was  dealing  with  Looking  Glass,  Howard 
had  obtained  boats  and  cables  to  construct  a  -ferry  to  get 
his  -forces  across  the  swi-ft  Salmon  River.  As  the  soldiers 
continued  to  cross,  the  volunteer  units  led  the  long  line  o-f 
troops  up  a  wet  winding  steep  trail  as  they  pursued  their 
foe.” 

For  days  Howard's  column  plodded  through  the  rain 
and  mud  as  they  went  up  and  down  the  steep,  soggy,  winding 
trails  in  pursuit  of  their  foe.  During  the  process,  Howard 
lost  several  pack  mules  along  the  treacherous  trails.  The 
mules  lost  their  footing  and  fell  into  the  ravines.  As  they 
tracked  the  Indians,  their  trail  led  the  troopers  back  down 
to  the  river's  edge  near  Craig's  crossing  where  the  hostile 
Nez  Perce  crossed  again.  After  losing  a  raft  filled  with 
equipment  and  several  horses  while  attempting  to  cross  the 
swift  current,  Howard  turned  his  column  around  and  retraced 
the  trail  they  had  Just  traveled.** 

While  Captain  Ed  McConville  and  his  Lewiston 
Volunteer  Company  bravely  fought  the  nontreaty  Mez  F'erce  at 
the  Battle  of  Cottonwood,  Howard's  column  crossed  the  Salmon 
River  for  a  second  time  and  started  searching  for  the 
nontreaty  Nez  Perce  again.  On  H  July,  with  a  reinforced 
force  of  440  soldiers  and  180  scouts,  packers,  and 
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t»*iTi»t«r»,  Howard  one*  again  pursued  the  warring  Nez  F'erce. 
As  the  coluitin  descended  the  right  bank  □■f  the  Clearwater 
River,  they  sighted  the  hostile's  camp  below  them  on  the 
opposite  bank.  A'fter  positioning  the  two  Gatling  guns  and 
the  mountain  howitzer  -for  a  plunging  bombardment,  Howard 
ordered  his  men  to  open  fire.  While  the  indirect  fire 
continued,  Howard  prepared  for  an  attack.** 

Although  Howard  had  taken  the  hostile  Ne:  Perce  by 
surprise,  Too-hul -hul -sote,  the  Dreamer  Medicine  Man,  led 
twenty-four  warriors  across  the  river  where  they  scaled  a 
bluff  to  the  level  of  the  soldiers.  There,  they  took 
shelter  behind  boulders,  and  engaged  the  soldiers  with 
fierce  and  accurate  gun  fire  that  held  them  up  until  more 
Indians  could  join  them.  As  more  Indians  continued  to 
appear,  Howard  ordered  his  men  to  dig  in  with  their  trowelel 
bayonets.  Howard  eventually  counter  attacked  the  hostile 
force.  Although  Howard  had  over  four  hundred  men,  he  could 
not  immediately  overcome  the  approximately  three  hundred  Nez 
P'erce  warriors.  ■■ 

Howard  personally  led  and  directed  the  two-day 
battle  that  tool  place  on  the  South  Fork  of  the  Clearwater 
River.  On  the  first  day,  11  July,  neither  side  was  able  to 
inflict  much  damage  on  the  other.  To  reduce  vulnerability, 
Howard  placed  his  supply  train  behind  a  semicircular  battle 
line  with  hastily  erected  barricades  and  trenches,  while 


th#  N«z  Per-ce  angagsid  him  ■from  bahind  larga  boulders.  Dn 
tha  sacond  day,  Howard  triad  anothar  tactic.  Using  his 
artillary  gunnars  as  infantry,  Howard  had  tham  charge 
through  the  Nac  Parca  linas.  Tha  spiritad  attack  caused  the 
Indians  to  rapidly  retreat  across  tha  river.  Corporal  John 
P.  Schorr,  1st  Cavalry,  wrote  in  his  diary  about  tha 
battle: 

Wa  had  40  man  killed  and  wounded,  and  it  always 
remained  a  mystery  why  they  CNea  F’ercal  did  not  pict 
off  General  Howard,  who  was  always  at  the  front  line 
giving  orders  and  at  the  same  time  sacrificed  Csiel 
as  few  lives  as  possible.** 

The  soldiers  immediately  pursued  the  fleeing  Max  Perce  as 

far  as  Kamiah.  Private  Mayer  wrote  in  his  diary  on  July  13: 

Commenced  firing  at  daybreak  and  kept  it  up  until 
2  p.m.  At  that  time  the  order  for  a  charge  was 
given.  We  routed  them  out  of  their  Stronghould 
Csi e  3  and  followed  them  across  the  Clearwater,  the 
Cavalry  crossing  with  tha  1st  2  Co's  deployed  in 
skirmish  line  and  the  other  followed  in  them  across 
the  Clearwater 

Howard  sent  Captain  E.  C.  Mason,  his  chief  of  staff,  with 
his  available  cavalry  to  further  press  the  hostile's  rear 
guard  as  they  headed  for  the  Lolo  pass. 

Howard  had  achieved  a  much  needed  success.  To 
accompli  >h  his  success  on  the  battlefield,  he  employed  all 
the  features  of  a  conventional  Civil  Mar  battle:  troop 
movements,  flanking  operations,  use  of  artillery  and  Gatling 
Guns,  and  sharpshooters.** 
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Howard'*  w*ll-»arn»d  victory  possibly  pravented  his 
ralia-f  -from  command.  Just  prior  to  the  Clearwater  Sattle, 
President  Hayes's  cabinet  had  proposed  Howard's  removal,  but 
his  timely  victory  stopped  the  initiative.  Howard  owed  some 
thanks  to  his  adjutant,  Major  H.  Clay  Wood,  and  to 
McDowell's  aids.  Major  B.  Keeler,  who  had  observed  the 
victory.  Wood  telegraphed  the  new*  O'f  Howard's  victory 
directly  to  President  Hayes,  while  Keeler  telegraphed  what 
he  called  "a  most  important  success,"  and  stated  that 
"Nothing  can  surpass  the  vigor  o^  Seneral  Howard's  movements 
and  action."  Howard's  boss,  McDowell,  also  passed  Keller's 
comment*  to  the  President.*^ 

The  Clearwater  Battle  was  an  important  milestone  in 
the  Nes  Perce  War.  It  ended  the  danger  to  residents  o-f  the 
Idaho  Territory.  The  warring  Nes  Perce  had  -final  1. 
su-ffered.  Beside*  losing  prestige,  they  had  also  lost 
manpower  and  a  considerable  amount  o-f  supplies,  but  the  war 
was  not  over. 

Howard  now  returned  to  Port  Lapwai  to  refit  his 
command  be-fore  heading  for  Spokane  country.  Enroute,  he 
received  word  that  Chief  Joseph  wanted  to  surrender.  Upon 
meeting  with  Chief  Joseph,  ha  laid  down  terms  that  surrender 
would  be  unconditional  and  that  the  Indian  leaders  would  be 
tried  by  a  military  court.  During  the  negotiations,  a 
hostile  Nez  Perce  rear  guard  fired  upon  the  troops,  abruptly 
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•nding  th«  proc**ding«,  Th*  L»wimton  T«11t  r*port*d  th*t 
ChiS'fs  Mhita  Bird  and  Looking  Glass  threatenad  to  kill  Chiet 
Josaph  and  his  band  i-f  thay  surrandarad.  The  threats 
against  Joseph  Mere  because  he  went  against  an  earlier 
agreement.  During  an  earlier  nontreaty  Nez  Perce  council 
meeting,  they  had  agreed  to  -flee  to  bu-f'falo  country.  These 
threats  indicated  serious  dissention  among  the  hostile  Naz 
Perce  ranks.** 

Howard  sent  Major  Mason  with  a  battalion  o-f  cavalry, 
McConville's  Volunteer  Company,  and  group  o-f  treaty  Nez 
Perce  scouts  to  pursue  the  nontreaty  Nez  Perce.  Mason's 
objective  was  to  see  i-f  the  hostile  Nez  Perce  were  headed 
■for  the  Lolo  Trail  or  elsewhere.  Unfortunately,  the  Nez 
Perce  laid  an  ambush  for  the  column  at  kamlah  crossing,  the 
narrow  entrance  of  Lolo  Trail.  When  the  hostiles  opened 
fire  on  the  advance  guard,  the  soldiers  dismounted  and 
deployed  in  a  skirmish  line  among  the  fallen  trees  and  thic) 
brush.  The  soldiers'  quick  actions  limited  their  losses  to 
one  dead  and  two  wounded  Indian  scouts.  They  also 
determined  the  route  and  condition  of  the  route  of  the 
fleeing  Nez  Perce.  The  escape  route,  the  Lolo  Trail,  would 
be  impossible  for  cavalry  to  effectively  travel.  Thus, 
Howard  planned  to  pursue  the  nontreaty  Nez  Perce  over  the 
Mullan  Road,  a  more  efficient  route  for  cavalry.** 


Sine*  Howard  knaw  that  th»  hoatil*  Naz  Pare*  wara 


haading  towards  tha  rough  Lolo  Pass,  ha  knaw  tha  sattlars 
wara  sa-fa.  Thara'fora,  ha  turnad  to  an  old  problam  ai 
pravanting  tha  ascalation  o-f  hostilitias  to  tha  othar  Indian 
trlbas  on  tha  Spokana  Plains.  Ha  plannad  to  go  to  Spokana 
country  with  Indian  Inspactor  E.  C.  Watkins,  Indian  Agant 
Hontaith,  and  su'f'ficiant  troops  to  an'forca  ti  .  govarnmant 
instruction.  A-ftar  complating  that  task,  ha  would  go  to 
Hissoula  by  way  O'f  Mullan  Poad.  This  plan  would  praven':  tha 
hostilas'  raturn  by  laaving  ■forcas  at  Kamiah.** 

Tha  out  cry  -from  tha  local  sattlars  and  guidanca 
from  ticOowal  1  changad  his  plans  as  shown  by  his  naw  plan 
publishad  as  Fiald  Ordar  #3.  Whila  laaving  a  small  forca  to 
protact  Kami  ah,  Howard  lad  tha  main  forca  ovar  tha  Lolo 
Trail  and  sant  Colonal  Whaaton  to  tha  laft  flank  with  a 
sacondary  forca  to  calm  tha  Indians  of  tha  Spokana  Plains 
and  to  halp  pravant  tha  host! la  Nai  Parce  from  raturning. 
Howard  diractad  Whaaton  to  maintain  contact  with  him  so 
thair  movamants  could  ba  coordinatad. ** 

Bafora  Howard  could  put  his  plan  in  action,  ha  had 
to  dal  ay  his  dapartura  for  tha  arrival  of  Major  Qraan  from 
Boisa  and  until  his  quartarmastars  had  rotainad  sufficiant 
mulas.  Howard  could  taka  only  horsas  and  pack  mulas  ovar 
tha  Lolo  Trail  II  it  was  too  ruggad  for  wagons.  Evan  without 
wagons,  Howard  diractad  Captain  Mi  11  lam  F.  Spurgln, 


Twenty--? i rat  Infantry,  to  hire  citisena  to  wor^^  aa  an 
engineering  company.  Theae  civilian  engineers,  armed  ana 
mounted,  worked  to  clear  the  trails  for  Howard's  column. 

The  civilian  engineers  took  with  them  the  necessary  a;;es, 
picks,  and  shovels.  With  the  aid  of  Spurgln's  engineering 
crew,  Howard's  force  showed  great  stamina  and  tremendous 
drive  by  traveling  over  this  tough  pass  of  the  Bitterroot 
Mountains  in  a  mere  ten  days.  Owing  to  the  character  of  the 
trail,  this  citisen  group  also  used  pack  mules  to  haul  their 
supplies.  While  the  swi  ft -footed  warring  Isles  Perce  took 
nine  days  to  cross  the  rugged  Lolo  Pass,  Howard's  six 
mile-long  column  only  took  one  more  day.^* 

As  directed  by  Sherman,  Howard  had  telegraphed  the 
news  of  his  victory  over  the  nontreaty  Net  Perce  at 
Clearwater  and  of  the  fleeing  Nes  Perce  egress  route  to 
Montana.  Howard's  message  went  to  Captain  Charles  C.  Pawn, 
Seventh  Infantry,  who  was  building  a  new  post  at  Missoula. 

At  first.  Pawn  took  no  actions  until  induced  to  do  so. 
Howard's  boss,  McDowell,  advised  the  adjutant  general  that 
the  warring  Net  Perce  were  headed  toward  Montana  over  the 
Lolo  trail.  This  advisory  prompted  Sheridan,  the  Commander 
of  the  Military  Division  of  Missouri,  to  order  Colonel  John 
Sibbon,  commander  of  the  Seventh  Infantry,  to  put  his  troops 
in  the  field  and  to  have  Pawn  block  the  trail.*" 


I 


Th®  stage  was  set  with  Howard  coming  across  the  uolo 
Trail  and  Wheaton  coming  by  the  le-ft  ■flanl;  over  tiTe  Mullan 
Road.  Rawn  simply  had  to  delay  the  hostile  Nez  Perce.  He 
moved  sixteen  miles  up  the  Lolo  Canyon  to  a  point  where  the 
■floor  O'f  the  canyon  narrowed  to  approximately  a  quarter  O'f  a 
mile  in  width.  On  the  South  side  o-f  the  canyon,  the 
mountains  were  precipitous  and  densely  covered  with  standing 
and  fallen  timber.  While  the  south  side  was  i mpaxsabl e ,  the 
north  side  wae  a  grassy,  steep  sloping  ridge  that  would 
allow  passage  in  any  direction.  Rawn  had  thirty  regular 
soldiers,  two  hundred  citiaen  volunteers,  and  fifteen  or 
twenty  Flathead  warriors  to  oppose  between  one  and  two 
hundred  warriors  of  the  six  hundred  fleeing  Nea  Perce.  Rawn 
had  his  men  build  a  log  and  earthen  barricade*  which 
apparently  reached  from  one  side  of  the  canyon  to  the 
other . ** 

Rawn ' s  official  report,  which  was  written  two  months 
later,  stated  that  the  citiaen  volunteers  deserted  their 
posts  because  the  nontreaty  Nea  Perce  promised  to  pass 
peacefully  through  Montana.*’  In  contrast,  Chauncey 
Barbour,  the  editor  of  The  Weekly  Missoulian  and  a  member  of 
Captain  E.  A.  Kennedy's  company  of  volunteers,  observed  and 
meticulously  chronicled  the  whole  event.  While  the  renegade 
Nea  Perce  passed  within  rifle  range  of  the  entrenched 
soldiers  and  volunteers,  Rawn  prevented  anyone  fi'om  firing 
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on  tham.  Barbour  then  wrote  the  Territo'^ial  Governor  ano 
requesteci  hiir  to  take  command  of  the  Montana  militia  so  that 
good  men  would  not  be  humiliated  by  another  imbecile  or 
coward.  "Wipe  out  the  disgrace  that  ha*  been  put  uoon  us, 
C*ic 3  and  never  let  any  regular  O'f'ficer  again  command 
Montana  Militia. The  relation*  between  the  local 
militia*  and  the  regular  army  varied  greatly  depending  th« 
players  and  the  situation.  While  Howard  had  a  working 
relationship  with  the  Idaho  Militias,  Ferry  was  always  at 
odds  with  them. 

Rawn  requested  a  court  af  inquiry,  but  Qibbon 
declined  because  he  -felt  that  no  vindication  was  neceusary. 
In  contrast,  Howard  allowed  two  courts  of  inquiry  to  meet  so 
that  Perry  could  clear  his  name  due  to  hie  actions  during 
the  Nea  Perce  war.  It  seems  that  Gibbons  did  not  want  th© 
inquiry  because  he  was  afraid  of  the  poesible  outcome, 

Howard's  requests  for  assistance  now  resulted  in  several 
army  columns  searching  for  the  hostile  Nes  Perce.  On  4 
August,  Gibbon  had  assembled  160  regular  troops  at  Fort 
Missoul#  for  the  pursuit  of  the  hostile  Nec  Perce.  By 
August,  Gibbon  had  caught  up  to  the  fleeing  Indians  and 
launched  a  surprise  attack  at  Big  Hole.  After  driving  th© 
Nez  Perce  from  their  camp,  Gibbon's  men  started  to  finish 
the  rout  by  burning  their  teepees.  Suddenly,  the  surprised 
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N*i  P»rc«  r»cov«red  «nd  launched  a  strong  counterattack  or, 
the  •oldiers.  Both  sides  suf-fered  heavy  losses.*"' 

Howard  received  a  courier-delivered  message  on  the 
day  a-f  the  battle  that  Gibbon's  column  had  been  attacked  and 
needed  help  for  his  numerous  wounded.  Gibbon's  message 
closed  with  these  wordsi  "Hope  you  will  hurry  to  our 
relief."  As  Howard  arrived  at  Big  Hole,  the  warring  Nea 
Perce  stopped  the  battle  and  quickly  withdrew.  Howard  aided 
the  wounded,  including  Gibbon,  and  •.ssumed  command  of  the 
remnants  of  Gibbon's  column. 

Sii!  days  after  leaving  the  scene  of  the  Big  Hole 
battle,  the  hostile  Nez  Perce  attacked  Howard's  column  at 
Camas  Meadows  and  captured  many  of  his  horses  and  mules. 
After  skirmishing  with  the  hostiles,  Howard  succeeded  in 
recovering  most  of  the  mules  and  again  setting  the  enemy  in 
rapid  motion.  The  warring  Nez  Perce  headed  to  the 
Yellowstone  Basin. 

After  this  battle,  Howard  continued  his  pursuit  to 
Henry  Lake  where  he  halted  to  resupply.  During  this  time, 
he  mistakenly  sent  a  telegram  to  General  Sherman  with  the 
wrong  message  that  his  column  was  returning  to  Idaho  since 
he  had  more  than  done  his  share.  Howard  felt  that  the 
troops  of  other  departments  could  complete  what  his  soldiers 
had  so  well  begun.  Nevertheless,  Sherman  directed  him  to 
continue  unless  he  was  too  old  to  handle  it.  In  that  case, 
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Sherman  directed  Howard  to  give  his  command  to  a  vounger 
o-f-ficer  with  more  energy.  Howard  quickly  telegraphed 
Sherman  that  he  had  plenty  o-f  pluck.  Howard,  once  more, 
barely  maintained  his  command.'** 

Howard  took  his  aides-de-camp  and  want  seventy-'f  i  ve 
miles  to  Virginia  City  -for  supplies.  After  riding  day  and 
night,  he  bought  almost  everything  that  the  small  mining 
village  could  furnishi  provisions,  clothing,  fresh  horses, 
and  mules.  Within  three  days,  he  had  returned  with  the 
necessary  provisions  and  had  his  command  back  in  pursuit  of 
the  fleeing  Nes  Perce.  While  Howard  pursued  his  foe,  he  was 
being  pursued  in  turn  by  Lieutenant  Colonel  Charles  C. 
Gilbert. 

Howard  described  the  situation  asi 

Thinking  I  was  too  tired  or  too  old  for  such  an 
extraordinary  march,  General  Sherman  dispatched 
CsicJ  Lieutenant  Colonel  Gilbert,  an  officer  much 
older  than  I,  though  of  less  rank,  with  a  body  of 
cavalry  from  Fort  Ellis  to  overtake  me,  relieve  me 
from  duty,  and  take  my  place;  but  it  was  not  to  be. 

The  stern  chase  was  so  hard  that  after  ten  days 
trial  Gilbert  and  his  worn-out  horses  gave  up  the 
chase  and  returned  to  the  fort."^^ 

General  Sherman  had  sent  Gilbert  with  a  letter 
inviting  Howard  to  relinquish  his  command  to  Gilbert  and  go 
to  Sherman  to  discuss  the  situation.  Even  though  Sherman 
had  the  title  of  General  of  the  Army,  the  President 
appointed  Department  Commanders.  Therefore,  Sherman  could 
not  fire  Howard,  so  Howard  could  only  give  up  his  command 
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VQluntc».ri  1  y.  But,  hia  standing  with  his  superiors  remained 
shakey . 

In  addition  to  sending  telegraph  messages  to  Sherman 
and  ticOowell,  Howard  also  telegraphed  messages  to  Colonel 
Samuel  D.  Sturgis.  Sturgis  commanded  the  Seventh  Cavalry 
Regiment  that  had  su-F-fered  extremely  heavy  losses  at  the 
battle  o^f  the  Little  Big  Horn,  but  he  was  not  with  the 
Seventh  when  Custer  led  it  to  disaster.  Sturgis'  objective 
was  to  cut  o-f-f  the  Fleeing  Nea  Perce.  The  Seventh  Cavalry, 
with  some  wily  Crow  scouts,  attempted  to  Find  the  illusive 
warring  Nes  Perce.  Eventually,  Sturgis  caught  up  to  them 
and  conducted  a  running  Fight  between  his  Crow  scouts  and 
the  Fleeing  Nez  Perce's  rear  guard.  AFter  completing  a 
twenty-Five  mile  march,  Howard  received  a  request  For 
additional  assistance  From  Sturgis.  With  only  three  hours 
rest,  Howard  took  FiFty  cavalrymen  and  rode  all  night  to 
support  Sturgis's  column.  By  ten  o'clock:  the  newt  morning, 
Howard's  Formation  reached  the  battleField  where  the 
nontreaty  Nez  Perce  had  again  Fought  and  Fled  suFFering  onl,- 
a  Few  losses.^" 

AFter  the  warring  Nez  Perce  chieFs  had  decided  to 
head  For  Canada,  they  skillFully  went  through  the 
mountainous  wilderness  to  avoid  Colonel  Sturgis's  Seventh 
Cavalry.  Qn  13  September,  Sturgis's  column  started  a 
Furious  Fight  with  the  hostiles  at  Canyon  Creek.  Meanwhile 
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the  Nb2  Perce  women  and  children  tool,  all  their  delcngings 
and  drove  away  their  herd  horses  to  protect  their  main 
camp.  Sturgis  had  three  dead  and  eleven  wounded  while  the 
Indians  had  only  three  wounded.  Mhile  the  Nez  Perce 
•uf-fered  few  casualties  from  the  battle,  they  suffered 
heavily  from  the  constant  flight  without  an  opportunity  to 
rest. 

As  the  hostile  Nez  Perce  traveled  toward  Musselshell 
country  around  the  Missouri  River,  Howard  had  his  Crow 
scouts  harass  the  Nez  Perce.  Howard  was  able  to  get  inside 
of  his  enemy's  decision  cycle.  Howard  knew  the  Nez  Parcs 
would  continue  to  out  distance  the  army  column.  He  feared 
that  the  warring  Nez  Perce  would  escape  to  British 
Territory,  Canada.  Therefore,  he  sent  a  message  to  Colonel 
Nelson  A.  Miles,  Commander  of  the  Fifth  Infantry,  mounted  on 
captured  Indian  horses.  Howard  wanted  Miles  to  cut  off  the 
fleeing  Nez  Perce  as  they  headed  north.  Realizing 
that  the  nontreaty  Nez  Perce  traveled  only  fast  enough  to 
stay  ahead  of  him,  Howard  slowed  his  rate  of  march  so  Miles 
could  have  time  to  overtake  the  enemy. 

Thirty  miles  from  Canada,  at  Bear  Paw  Mountain, 

Miles  overtook  the  fleeing  Indians.  He  surrounded  their 
camp  and  captured  almost  all  of  the  Indian  horses.  After 
several  days  of  intense  fighting,  Miles  started  to  negotiate 
a  surrender.  During  the  surrender  negotiations,  over  half 


of  th»  hostiltt  Nez  P«rc*  •«c*p«d  to  Canada,  th«  ra«t  Mer* 
trapped  by  the  increasing  ■force  of  the  soldiers.  As  Chief 
Joseph  prepared  to  surrender,  Howard  arrived  with  an  advance 

party. 

From  the  first  indications  of  problems,  Howard 
effectively  commanded  and  controlled  the  forces  and 
equipment  under  his  command.  Mhile  displaying  great 
confidence  that  the  hostile  Nez  Perce  would  be  quickly 
subdued,  Howard  started  gathering  and  analyzing  the 
available  information  of  the  Indians.  From  his  analysis, 
Howard  mobilized  the  forces  under  his  control  while 
requesting  more  troops  from  the  other  two  departments  within 
the  Division  of  the  Pacific.  While  his  forces  were  enroute 
to  Lewi ston-Lapwai  area,  Howard  had  his  department  staff  buy 
locally  or  order  the  necessary  equipment  to  sustain  his 
troops  from  the  department  depot. 

From  his  knowledge  of  the  Nez  Perce,  the  area,  and 
the  settlers,  he  knew  he  had  to  take  action  to  satisfy  the 
settlers.  But,  he  could  not  successfully  engage  his  foe 
without  an  adequate  sized  force.  Howard  envisioned  the 
desired  end  state  and  what  actions  he  must  take  to  get 
there.  As  stated  earlier,  Howard  had  a  plan  and  executed 
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CONCLUSION 


3«n»r«l  How#rd  wor*  out  hi«  comm*nd — m»n  #nd 
th*  puriuitj  making  unpr#c*d«nt*d 
^orc*d  march**.  H*  and  hi*  m*n  •nduring 
•v*ry  spaci*  C*ic ]  of  hard*hip  and  privations 
and  that  wh*n  h*  had  drivan  th*  Indian*  to 
Y*llow*ton*s  th*  work  wa*  virtually  takan  out 
of  hi*  hand*  by  othar  officar*  with  fr**h 
wall  aquippad  troops,  for  whom  tha  captura 
wa*  mads  comparati valy  aa*y. 

Milton  Kally 

Editor,  Idaho  Statanman 

Octobar  16,  1877 

This  study  lookad  at  Brigadlar  Qanaral  Olivar  Otis 
Howard's  command  and  control  during  th*  Nas  P*rc*  war.  This 
chaptar  will  briafly  ravlaw  th*  kay  point*  of  th*  aarliar 
chaptar*  and  furthar  analyt*  soma  iasua*  of  tha  campaign. 

W*  hav*  lookad  at  th*  frontlar  army'*  atructura, 
composition,  and  charactaristic*  to  **a  what  asnats  Howard 
had  to  *M*cut*  hi*  mission.  It  dascribad  an  army  structurad 
to  fight  an  Europaan  convantional  forca,  but  it  wa*  taskad 
to  do  a  multi tuda  of  othar  task*. 

□f  it*  many  rola*  in  1877,  th*  convanti onal 1 y 
atructurad  Uni  tad  Stata*  Army  had  th*  challanging  Job  of 
battling  tha  highly  motivatad,  but  normally  paacaf ul  , 
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nontr*«ty  N»z  P*rc®.  Dli«  to  the  army's  senior  leaders 
•failure  to  address  the  -frontier  mission  of  fighting  hostile 
Indians,  the  War  Department  developed  the  army’s  strength, 
organization,  and  composition  for  a  conventional  war.  The 
army's  European  style  "stand  and  fight  battle"  tactics  were 
ineffective  against  the  highly  mobile  Nez  Perce  traveling  in 
very  difficult  terrain.  The  army  was  hindered  by  political 
bickering,  inadequate  funding,  and  low  public  opinion. 
Additionally,  the  soldiers  were  poorly  trained  and 
supplied.  The  hindered  army  struggled  against  a 
considerably  smaller,  but  a  very  brave,  skilled,  and  equally 
equipped  enemy.  As  a  result,  these  factors  compounded 
Howard's  tasks  of  directing,  coordinating,  controlling  the 
personnel  and  logistical  activities  to  accomplish  his 
mission. 

The  army's  failure  to  understand  the  Nes  Perce 
psyche,  culture,  and  war-time  organization  allowed  the 
Indians  to  continually  out  maneuver  and  out  perform  the 
army.  This  situation  ultimately  prolonged  what  could  ha.e 
been  a  quick  and  decisive  campaign  because  the  Indians  out 
performed  and  responded  quicker  than  Howard's  forces.  Aft*-- 
the  army's  poor  showing  at  Whitebird  Canyon,  Howard's 
mobilization  and  preparations  were  slowed  by  the 

organizational  and  administrative  quagmires  imposed  by  the 
bureaus,  departments,  and  divisions  in  the  hierarchical 
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•tructLir*  o-f  th«  army.  How«v*r ,  in«t»«d  th®  army  s 
svnior  l®ad®rs  acl^nowl  adgi  ng  th®  probl®ms  and  shortcomings 
of  th®ir  conv®ntional  -fore®  fighting  an  unconv®nt i onal 
•n®my,  th®  army  m®r®ly  blamsd  Brigadiar  G®n®ral  Olivnr  Otis 
Howard. 

An  •Naminatlon  of  th®  N®z  P®rc®  cut  through  th® 
myths  and  pr®s®nt®d  th®ir  background,  structur®,  and  th® 
path  that  lad  tham  to  war.  Sinca  tha  army's  first  racord®d 
ancountars  with  tha  Naz  Parca,  wa  had  known  tha  Naz  P®rca  to 
ba  pawcaful ,  fami'v  oriantad  group,  that  lovad  for  thair 
land.  Aftar  tha.  r  t/wposura  to  Christianity  during  tha  Lawif 
and  Clark  Expadition,  tha  Naz  Parca  sant  a  dalagation  to  St. 
Louis  saaking  mi ssi onar 1  as. 

From  tha  Naz  Parca 's  background  wa  find  som®  akilli 
that  aidad  tham  in  thair  war.  Tha  Naz  Pare®  war#  #!;c#llant 
horsaman  and  huntars.  Thay  wara  vary  waalthy  dua  to  th# 
larga  hard  of  horsas  thay  ownad.  Balng  abl#  to  chang# 
horaas  during  thair  flight  from  Idaho  halpad  tham  stay  just 
out  of  Howard's  r#«ch.  Tha  Naz  Parc#  had  also  fought  alonr. 
sida  of  tha  soldiar  in  savaral  Indian  mars,  which  gav®  tham 
an  undarstandi ng  of  tha  ways  of  tha  cavalry.  Hanca,  tn*  ’'Je-; 
Pare#  war®  axpariancad  warriors,  horsaman,  and  marksman  who 
knaw  tha  army's  tactics. 

Whlla  tha  whltas  consldarad  th®  Naz  Parca  a  triba, 
tha  Naz  Parca  consldarad  thamsalvas  a  sociaty  cantarad  on 
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th»  vill*g«  or  bands  Mhich  lead  by  a  chie-f=  and  a  ban.^ 

council  consisting  o-f  ths  asnior  fn»n  or  hsadsmen.  Wh  i  1  a  tha 
N«2  PsrcB  had  a  common  language  and  a  common  culture,  the> 
identified  with  bands.  Therefore,  the  headchief  provision 
of  the  IS58  Steven's  Treaty  ran  countered  to  their  cultural 
structure.  During  the  negotiation  of  the  1863  Treaty,  the 
government  relied  upon  the  headchief  to  come  up  with  a 
consensus  on  a  treaty.  The  dissenting  faction  ignored  th® 
headchief  and  the  government's  representatives. 

From  our  review  of  Howard's  background  and  his 
diplomatic  action  before  the  outbreak  of  hostilities,  we 
found  basis  for  Howard's  praise  and  criticism  during  his 
campaign.  Competency  and  bravery,  with  an  occasional 
controversy,  characterised  Howard's  Civil  War  service.  But, 
even  when  controversy  surrounded  Howard,  his  soldiers 
gravitated  toward  him,  and  his  superiors  still  praised  him. 
At  the  eonelusion  of  the  war,  Howard  received  the  regular 
army  rank  of  Brigadier  General  for  his  heroic  service. 
Besides  becoming  known  for  bravery,  Howard's  strong 
religious  outlook  became  his  trademark. 

While  Howard's  prevailing  religious  outlook  gave  him 
strength,  courage,  strong  resolve,  and  a  compassion  that 
helped  him  in  difficult  timee,  hie  religious  resolve  also 
irritated  those  around  him.  Yet,  his  compassion  got  him  the 
Job  of  heading  tha  Freedman  Bureau.  While  this  Job  gave 
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Howird  great  pereonal  sati  a-f  acti  on ,  it  destroyed  his 
reputation  and  his  standing  with  his  peers  and  his 
superiors.  Furthermore,  the  situation  caused  him  lengthy 
and  costly  litigations  and  investigations.  These  problems 
and  his  additional  endeavors  to  alleviate  his  financial 
problems  were  also  a  burden  to  Howard  during  the  prosecution 
of  his  campaign  during  the  Nez  Perce  War. 

Upon  taking  command  of  the  Military  Department 
the  Columbia,  Howard  continued  his  pursuit  of  help  for  the 
deprived  by  working  on  behalf  of  the  Nez  Perce.  After 
having  his  department  assistant  adjutant  general  thoroughly 
investigate  the  problem,  Howard  took  an  unpopular  position 
of  taking  land  away  from  the  settlers  and  giving  it  back  to 
the  Nez  Perce.  After  his  long  fight  for  a  peace  commission, 
Howard  changed  his  previously  sympathetic  approach  towards 
the  nontreaty  Nez  Perce  for  two  reasons.  Howard  had  to  get 
the  Indians  to  compromise  because  the  local  government 
wanted  to  continue  the  development  of  the  area.  Second, 
Howard  feared  that  a  failure  to  resolve  the  issue  would 
severely  hurt  his  already  turbulent  career.  After  several 
days  of  meetings,  the  commission  recommended  that  ths 
nontreaty  move  onto  Lapwai  reservation,  by  force  if  needed. 

After  this  commission,  McDowell  directed  Howard  to 
only  aid  the  Indian  agents  and  to  initiate  no  actions. 
McDowell  directed,  "It  is  therefore  of  paramount  importance 


that  none  o-f  the  responsibility  o-f  any  step  whi*ch  may  be 


m*de  shall  be  Initiated  by  the  military  authority. 

Howard  c^-efully  planned  and  executed  a  meeting  with  the 
nontreaty  Ne2  Perce  which  convinced  them  to  relocate.  Yet, 
Howard's  actions  be-fore  the  war  created  conditions  from 
which  his  problems  during  the  campaign  developed. 

During  Howard's  pursuit  o-f  the  IMea  Perce,  McDowell 
wrote  a  confidential  letter  about  Howard's  performance  to 
Sherman » 

who  whilt  Csi c 3  doing  his  best  was  hounded  by  the 
press  and  had  all  manners  of  abuse  heaped  on  him. 

But  orders  seem  addressed  to  another  audience  as 
well  as  to  his  troops,  and  he  cannot  quite  confine 
himself  rigidly  to  his  mere  soldier  work.  I  think 
it  is  to  this,  in  dealing  with  Joseph's  case  in  the 
beginning,  that  largely  caused  the  attack:  on  him  in 
the  papers  when  the  effort  to  put  Joseph  on  the 
reservation  failed'  Both  your  orders  and  mine 
required  this  work  to  be  left  absolutely  to  the 
Indian  Dept.,  he  merely  aiding  with  his  military 
force  in  case  of  need.  But  he  could  not  keep  in  the 
background  and  hence  received  the  stings  of  the 
press  when  the  efforts  failed.* 

As  wo  have  seen,  Howard's  roles  in  the  Nes  Perce  War 
were  as  a  protector  of  immigrants,  as  a  prosecutor  of  the 
campaign  of  the  Nes  Perce  War  in  Idaho,  and  as  a  pursuer  of 
the  Nei  Perce  until  their  capture.  In  spite  of  criticism 
and  lack  of  support  from  his  superiors,  Howard  did  all  three 
roles  professionally  especially  when  we  consider  the 
conditions  he  had  to  operate  in. 
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While  displaying  great  con-fidence  that  the  Indian 
troubles  would  soon  be  under  control,  Howard  started 
planning  -for  an  extended  operation.  He  visualized  the 
conditions  that  must  be  created  to  sa-feguard  the  settlers 
while  defeating  the  hostile  Nez  Perce.  Howard  rapidly 
mobilized  forces  under  his  control  and  requested  more  troops 
in  order  to  have  a  sufficient  force  to  subdue  his  enemy. 
Simultaneously,  he  requested  the  necessary  supplies  and 
equipment  to  sustain  the  force.  Howard  also  directed  his 
efforts  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  an  Indian  movement 
that  could  unite  the  disaffected  Indians  in  the  region. 

While  the  press  and  President  Hayes'  Cabinet 
criticized  his  slowness  to  take  the  field,  no  one  can  argue 
with  his  results.  He  successfully  protected  and  calmed  the 
settlers  while  preventing  the  spread  of  hostilities  to  other 
Indians.  Howard  did  defeat  the  hostile  Nez  Perce  at  the 
Clearwater  Battle  and  drove  them  out  of  his  area  of 
responsibility.  He  could  not  satisfy  the  unrealistic 
expectations  of  the  press  and  the  government  concerning  time 
and  expense. 

After  the  defeat  of  the  hostile  Nez  P'erce  at  the 
Clearwater  Battle,  Howard  planned  to  refurbish  his  forces  at 
his  temporary  supply  depot  at  Lewiston  and  then  move  out. 
Howard  planned  to  take  the  northern  route  over  the  Mullan 
trail  because  he  knew  he  had  a  chance  of  meeting  his  enemy 


1^ 


•is  th*y  c*m»  Q-f-f  the  Lolo  trail.  Ho  changed  his  plans  tc 
protect  the  settlers  from  reported  Indian  raids.  Howard's 
revised  plans  continued  to  support  his  initial  three 
objectives:  protect  and  calm  the  settler,  prevent  further 

hostilities,  and  defeat  the  hostile  Nes  Perce. 

As  he  prepared  to  travel  the  Lolo  trail  to  Montana, 
Howard's  command  and  control  of  all  military  operation  in 
the  Nes  Perce  War  greatly  diminished.  Before,  Howard  could 
effectively  direct,  coordinate,  and  control  the  forces  to 
accomplish  the  mission.  Howard  was  about  to  enter  the 
Military  Division  of  the  Missouri  where  his  command  and 
control  was  limited  to  his  forces.  Previously,  Howard 
effectively  controlled  and  coordinated  for  the  necessary 
resources  to  restore  peace  in  his  area  of  operations, 

During  Howard's  pursuit  of  the  fleeing  Nea  Perce,  he  lacked 
command  and  control  of  the  various  columns  attempting  to 
blocii:  the  Nes  Perce  as  they  headed  for  Canada. 

Had  conditions  permitted  Howard  to  head  north  over 
the  Mullan  trail,  he  could  have  ended  the  war.  Instead, 
Captain  Charles  C.  Pawn  did  not  engage  the  Nes  Perce  as  the-, 
came  off  the  Lolo  trail  because  he  felt  he  had  an 
insufficient  number  of  men  to  battle  them.  When  Howard 
reached  Pawn's  abandoned  fortification  at  the  east  end  of 
Lolo  trail,  he  eaw  and  appreciated  its  strength.  At  that 
time,  he  probably  realized  that  Pawn  could  have  safely 
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enqaged  and  delayed  the  -fleeing  Nes  F'erce.  Had  Rawn  taken 
actions  be-fore  receiving  directions  -from  the  Adjutant 
General,  Rawn  could  have  mustered  su-f -f  i  ci  ent  farces  to  stop 
the  Nes  Perce. 

While  Pawn  hesitated  to  engage  the  Nes  Perce,  his 
boss,  Colonel  John  Gibbon,  did  not  Mait  for  Howard  to 
reinforce  his  160  men.  Whether  Gibbon  was  overconfident  or 
merely  seeking  the  glory  of  defeating  the  Nez  Perce  by 
himself,  many  deaths  and  injuries  could  have  been 
prevented.  The  Nes  Perce  had  slowed  their  pace  and  dropped 
their  rear  guards  because  they  believed  they  had  left  Howard 
in  Idaho. 

Historians  often  focused  on  a  series  of  dispatches 
between  Howard  and  his  bosses,  McDowell  and  Sherman,  and  his 
delay  at  Henry  Lake  to  rest  his  forces  and  replenish  their 
supplies.  While  traveling  1256  miles,  Howard  had  led  his 
column  for  twenty-si  !■(  days  without  a  stop.  If  the  units  to 
the  east  had  cooperated,  the  hostile  Nez  Perce  could  have 
been  stopped  twice.  Howard  and  his  troops  were  discouraged 
and  exhausted.  Unfortunately,  Howard's  state  of  mind  was 
reflected  in  his  dispatches  to  McDowell  and  Sherman. 

Howard  made  two  mistakes  in  his  dispatches  to  his 
bosses.  He  requested  guidance  when  he  had  earlier  been 
directed  to  pursue  the  Nez  Perce  without  boundaries. 


Second,  he  implied  a  lack  ai  cooperation  -from  the 
departments  to  the  east — a  valid  point.'* 

In  his  annual  rijport,  Sherman  acknowledged  that 

Howard  needed  to  stop  -for  two  reasons.  Howard  had  to  rest 

his  men  and  animals  and  to  collect  -Food  and  clothing. 

Sherman  -further  commented i 

I  recognised  the  -full  measure  o-f  the  labors, 
exposure,  fatigue,  and  fighting  of  General  Howard 
and  his  command,  having  personally  seen  much  of  the 
route  over  which  he  passed  and  knowing  the  great 
difficulty  of  procuring  food  for  men  and  horses  in 
that  mountain  region.  It  is  simply  impossible  for 
infantry,  or  even  cavalry  with  their  single  horses 
to  overtake  Indians,  who  drive  along  a  herd, 
changing  from  a  tired  horse  to  one  comparatively 
fresh  at  pleasure,  knowing  the  country  perfectly, 
ready  to  hide  in  the  many  rocky  canons  Csi e 3 , 
ravines,  and  dense  woods  in  which  that  country 
abound,  and  able  with  a  small  rear-guard  to  hold  at 
bay  any  number  in  pursuit,  who  often  for  miles  must 
follow  trails  in  single  file.* 

Sherman's  report  seemingly  counters  his  dispatch, 

dated  August  24.  Sherman's  dispatch  directed  Howard  to  giv 

up  his  command  if  he  was  too  tired  to  continue.  Yet, 

Sherman's  report  explained  why  Howard  would  be  tired. 

Sherman  addressed  the  earlier  dispatches: 

Several  dispatches  passed  between  General  Howard 
and  myself,  which  I  insert  here  entire  [si c  3  , 
because  they  explain  themselves.  They  have  never 
heretofore  been  published  in  full,  while  garbled 
parts  of  them  have  somehow  without  authority  reached 
the  press  and  were  misconstrued  .  .  ,  . * 

Sherman's  report  conflicts  with  the  letter  he  gave 
to  Lieutenant  Colonel  Charles  C.  Gilbert  to  give  to  Howard. 


In  his  lettsr,  Sherman  says* 

I  would  like  to  consult  with  you  and  -feel  your 
absence  much  .  .  .  sea  no  reason  -for  your  commanding 
a  department  a-fter  having  driven  the  hostile  Indians 
out  O'f  your  department  ...  I  authorise  you  to 
trans-fer  your  command,  in  the  -field,  to  ... 

Gilbert 

A-fter  two  weeks  on  Howard's  trail,  Gilbert  was  unable  to 
catch  up  and  deliver  the  latter  to  Howard.  Obviously, 

Howard  and  his  men  had  plenty  o-f  pluck  a-fter  recei^-ing 
Sherman's  dispatch.  Even  though  Howard  continued  the 
pursuit  in  vain,  his  pursuit  aided  in  the  hostile  Nes 
Perce ’ s  capture. 

Howard  had  continued  to  sand  dispatches  in  hopes  cf 
activating  other  units  to  close  in  on  the  fleeing  Mas  Perce. 
Colonel  Nelson  A.  Miles  started  out  to  intercept  the  Nec 
Perce  before  they  could  reach  Canada.  Howard  slowed  hie 
march  because  ha  knew  the  hostile  Indians  would  slow  their 
pace  if  he  slowed  his  rate  of  march.  Howard  got  into  his 
enemy's  decision  cycle  when  he  knew  what  factors  affected 
the  enemy's  decision  process," 

When  Howard  received  word  that  Miles  had  the 
nontreaty  Nei  Perce  surrounded,  Howard  took  a  portion  of  h;* 
force  and  rushed  to  the  scene.  Instead  of  taking  command  of 
the  operations  because  he  was  the  senior  officer,  Howard 
allowed  Miles  to  accept  Chief  Joseph's  surrender.  After  the 
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■nd  o-f  the  cAffipeign,  the  question  of  the  surrender  »^ould 
cause  a  great  rift  between  HoMard  and  Miles  and  between 
Howard  and  Sheridan.  Howard  wanted  his  troops,  who  had 
suffered  so  much  hardship,  to  gat  a  share  of  the  praise. 
Therefore,  he  wrote  a  congratulatory  order  to  his  soldiers. 
No  one  reading  his  report  would  take  exception  to  it  except 
the  over  ambitious  and  very  sensitive  Miles  who  wanted  to  be 
a  brigadier  general.  The  conflict  continued  until  Sherman 
stopped  it.  This  conflict  caused  Howard's  critics  to  loo^ 
only  at  part  of  the  facts. 

While  the  critics  illuminated  only  part  of  the 
facts,  Howard's  forces  and  his  enemy  impacted  on  his  ability 
to  command  and  control  the  campaign.  Since  the  military- 
leaders  did  not  focus  on  their  primary  threat,  hastilo 
Indians,  the  army's  structure,  equipment,  and  training 
hindered  Howard's  ability  to  command  and  control  his 
forces.  When  attempting  to  compensate  for  inadequate  forces 
by  bringing  additional  forces  from  other  areas,  the 
administrative  quagmires  compounded  Howard's  ability  to 
gather  the  forces  he  need  to  accomplished  his  missions, 
Howard  did  not  have  a  command  structure  in  e';istence  prior 
to  the  start  of  the  conflict.  Howard  developed  it  prior  to 
him  taking  his  column  into  the  field  after  the  hostile  Nes 
Perce.  In  addition  to  Howard's  command  and  control  problems 
with  his  organization,  the  Nez  Perce's  excellent  warrior 
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•blliti**  -further  compounded  It.  The  Nez  F'erce  wamcr  « 

I 

eesily  out  maneuvered  Howard's  ability  to  command  and 

control  hie  ■frontier  -forcee.  ^ 

In  epite  o-f  all  theee  challenges  and  hindrances, 

Howard's  command  and  control  was  e'f'fective  enough  -for  him  to  * 

accomplish  his  mission.  Howard  calmed  and  protected  the 
settlers  in  his  department  ■from  harm  of  the  warring  Nez 

Perce.  By  Howard  gathering  and  analyzing  the  available  * 

information  on  the  disaf-fected  Indians,  he  directed  forces 
to  prevent  a  general  uprising  in  his  department.  Finally, 

Howard  also  brought  together  the  necessary  troops,  * 

subsistence,  and  equipment  to  bring  the  hostile  Nez  Perce  to 
battle  that  drove  them  from  his  department.  Hence,  Howard 

effectively  commanded  and  controlled  his  operations  to  *  ^ 

accomplish  his  mission. 

Upon  reviewing  the  whole  situation,  Howard  clearly 
did  a  commendable  Job  during  the  Nez  Perce  War.  The 
problems  of  the  nineteenth  century  frontier  army  are  lessons 
learned  for  the  Defense  Department  of  the  post  Cold  War 

military.  As  the  military  force  structure  becomes  smaller,  ^ 

the  military  planner  must  focus  on  having  a  force  designed, 

equipped,  and  trained  to  do  the  mission  the  country  wants 

them  to  perform.  In  the  1990's  the  citizens  may  want  the  * 

military  to  perform  disaster  relief  or  fight  forest  fires. 


•  ••••••• 
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H  th#  citi2*n«  want  thalr  military  to  par-form  thaae 

function!,  th*  military  plannar  mu«t  accapt  it  and  plan  for  * 

it. 

For  aviampla,  if  tha  country  wants  tha  military  to 
supply  dlsastar  raliaf,  tha  Dafansa  Dapartmant  should  * 

prapara  contingancy  plans  in  coordination  with  tha  Fadaral 
Emargancy  Managamant  Agancy.  Than,  tha  sarvicas  should 

axarcisa  thosa  plans.  Tha  lassons  laarnad  should  ba  ^ 

incorporatad  into  tha  Joint  Stratagic  Planning  Systam  so  tn» 

military  is  gaarad  to  parform  tha  mission  thay  hava  baan 

assignad.  Otharwisa,  tha  military  of  tha  twanty-first  ^ 

cantury  will  still  ba  focussad  on  tha  Soviat  thraat,  but 

fighting  a  diffarant  anamy. 
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‘Milton  Kolly,  "Th»  N*i  Pore*,"  Idaho  St»t»im*n. 
Tu»sd«y  Morning,  October  16,  1877. 
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Our  Hoatila  Indiana  (Naw  Yorkt  Da  Capo  Praaa,  1972) ,  297. 

tha  daciaion  making  cycla  ia  a  dynamic  procaaa  which 
allow  daciaiona  about  currant  oparation  to  occur 
aimultanaoual y  with  daciaiona  and  planning  about  futura 
oparationa.  Howard  knaw  what  factora  tha  anamy  conaidarad 
whan  thay  mada  thay  plana  about  how  far  to  traval  aach  dav, 
Tha  flaaing  Nas  Parca  wara  moving  juat  faat  anough  to  ata> 
ahaad  of  Howard. 
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APPENDIX 


ORDER  OF  BATTLE 

Whitsblrd  C«nyon 

C«pt«ln  David  Parry,  Cammandar 
Companias  F  %  G,  lat  Cavalry  Ragimant 
Mount  Idaho  Voluntaar  Company 

Claarwatar  Battla 

Brigadlar  Qanaral  Ollvar  Qtla  HetMard,  Commandar 
Captain  NorMOord'a  Cavalry  Battalion  conaiatad  O'f 
Companiaa  B,  E,  F,  Q,  L,  1st  Cavalry  Ragimant 

Captain  hillar's  Artillary  Battalion  conslstad  o* 
Companiaa  A,  D,  E,  G,  M  4th  Artillary  Ragimant 

Captain  Milaa  Battalion  conaiatad  O'f  Companiaa  B,  C 
D,  E,  H,  t(  I  O'f  2lat  Ih'fantry  Ragimant 

Idaho  Voluntaar  Battalion  (Tha  voluntaara  cal  lad 
thamaalvaa  Idaho 'a  2nd  Voluntaar  Ragimant)  conaiatad  O'f 
thraa  voluntaar  companiaai  Lawiaton  Voluntaar  Company, 
Dayton  (WT>  Voluntaar  Company,  Mount  Idaho  Voluntaar  Compar. 

K'amiah  Croaaing  Skirmiah 

Sama  unita  ai^capt  Company  E,  lat  Cavalry,  which 
buriad  tha  daad  and  aacortad  tha  woundad  to  Qrangavilla. 

Big  i-iola  Battla 

Companiaa  A,  0,  F,  G,  I,  K  7th  Infantry  Ragimant 
Stavanavilla  Voluntaar  Company 

Baar  Mountain  Battla 

Companiaa  B,  F,  Q,  I  of  5th  Infantry  Ragimant 
Companiaa  A,  D,  ^  K  of  lat  Cavalry  Ragimant 
Companiaa  F,  Q,  ^  H  of  2nd  Cavalry  Ragimant 
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